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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_—@— 

XO the intense satisfaction of the whole nation, the King’s 
fi astonishingly rapid recovery goes on without hitch or 
drawback—he can now walk without assistaunce—and, save 
some accident, there is now no doubt that he will be well 
enough to be crowned on Saturday next. It is a curious and 
most happy fact that twice the nation has watched round the 
King’s sick-bed—once when he was Prince of Wales, and 
the present instance—and in both cases the keenest anxiety 
has given way to delight and satisfaction. 














The result of the polling in the North Leeds election, 
declared on Tuesday night, was as follows:—Mr. Rowland 
Barran (L.), 7.539; Sir Arthur Lawson (C.), 6,781; Liberal 
majority, 758. This means the loss of a seat to the Unionists. 
At the election of 1895 the Unionists had a majority of 
1,508 votes, and in 1900 of 2,517. In other words, « Unionist 
majority of 2,517 has been converted into a Home-rule 
majority of 758. It would be useless to pretend that this is 
not a very severe blow to the Government. The Unionist 
defeat is variously attributed to the Corn-tax and the Educa- 
tion Bill; but though the excitement in regard to these 
measures had doubtless some effect, 
attribute far more importance to the swing of the pendulum. 
People think that the present Ministry have been in a long 
time and that a change would be pleasant, especially as they 
have come to believe that all risk of Home-rule is past. We 
wish we could feel absolutely sure that they are right in 
this respect, but, at any rate, that is the popular belief. It 
is practically impossible to get “the man in the street” to 
take Home-rule seriously. 
the question. He not only does not believe in it now, but 
doubts if anything so foolish could ever have \cen a real 
danger. 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman still pay homage 
regarded as a mere personal peculiarity,—like a partiality for 
golf or a dislike of motor-cars. 


to the idea is 


The Shanghai correspondent of the 7émes furnishes details 
of a new commercial treaty or agreement which Sir James 
Mackay has arranged with the Southern Viceroys of China, and 
which has been accepted at Pekin. Under the provisions of 
this treaty the local Treasuries are to receive a surtax upon 
the Customs, which will, roughly speaking, bring up the tariff 
to 10 per cent. ad valorem. In return for that concession the 
internal transit duties, which are the great obstacle to com- 
merce, are to be swept away, foreign capital is to be protected 








in mining enterprises, there is to be free admission of traders 
to internal waters, and all disputes are to be settled locally by 
Consular and Chinese tribunals. A national coinage is also to 
Le introduced, and Chinese shareholders in companies are to 
be compelled to recognise calls. The reforms are cordially 
welcomed on the spot, and only await the acceptance of 
the British Government, which has, of course, to consider 
carefully the incidence of the new surtax. The arrangement 
is with Great Britain, but all other nations can claim its 
benefits if they accept the new taxation. They probably will; 
but it is to be noted that they are excessively jealous about 
the security for the indemnity, and that they insist, in spite of 
English and American remonstrances, that it shall be paid in 
gold. There will be some further diplomacy before a com- 
plete right of trading with the interior of China is finally 


| established. 





; which has already cemented an alliance 


We have noted with some surprise that the Continent is 
disposed to be a little suspicious about this abolition of “likin,” 
but the explanation is not an unreasonable one. The adhesion 
of Pekin as well as the Viceroys to Sir James Mackay’s pro- 
posals is taken to prove that the Chinese Government are 
disposed on the whole to seek the friendship of England and 
accept her advice. Should that be the case Great Britain, 
with Japan, would be 


| irresistible in the Far Hast, and might use her influence ta 


obtain large commercial advantages for herself. Germans 
|and Frenchmen have a difficulty in believing that the 
British Government never plots, and that, while it un- 


we should be inclined to 
/ number of ladies have 


His mind simply Wes not bite on | 


That Liberal politicians like Mr. Morley and Sir | 


doubtedly seeks to obtain as many free markets as possible, 
it has not the smallest objection to those markets being 
open to all the world. This is not a piece of rhetoric, 
but a fact of which there is indisputable evidence. We 
own India in the completest sense, yet we give the British 
trader no advantage in India whatever. The Frenchman or 
the German trades with Caleutta or Bombay exactly as an 
Englishman does, may live there as a merchant, or, if he 
likes, open a bank. Nothing is forbidden to him except to 
offer military service to a native Prince, and that is practically 
forbidden to the non-official Englishman too. 





The French Government is resolute in its adhesion to its 
demands upon the ‘‘unauthorised ” schools, and the resistance 
shows signs of breaking down. Some further collisions have 
occurred in Paris between the Clericals and the police, and a 
threatened to die in the streets rather 
than permit the expulsion of the unauthorised nuns; but the 
Vatican does not move, being afraid of a breach with France; 
and two or three leading Churchmen counsel that all resist- 
ance shall be legal and constitutional. Those who resist the 
orders are, moreover, we fancy, rather worried by finding that 
the Socialists regard their descents into the street as challenges, 
and are descending there too, thus making the riots unex- 
pectedly rough and serious. It is certain, however, that 
there is keen feeling, especially in the South, that M. Combes 
is blamed by almost all moderate men, and that when the 
Chambers meet in October he will find his majority seriously 


| threatened. He will not be overthrown on the decree itself, 


the Chambers being strongly anti-Clerical, but he has many 
proposals to make in which a reputation for moderation 
and impartiality is essential to success, and that has been 
seriously impaired. It is confidence in his Judgment which 
has been shaken. 





It is stated that the Austrian Government has grave reason 
to fear an agrarian rising in Galicia, where in the last rising 
nearly two thousand landlords were murdered. The landlords 
of Galicia are Poles, and, being doubtless pressed by the low 
prices, are reducing wages already too low for even tolerable 
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existence. The peasantry, who are Ruthenians, and have a 
traditional quarre! of race with the gentry, are therefore riot- 
ing in all directions; and there is a demand from the nobles 
that the province shall be placed in a state of siege. The 
demand will probably be granted, and the peasantry cannot 
resist the troops; but unless its views have greatly altered of 
late, the Government of Vienna will be greatly annoyed and 
perplexed, the Ruthenians being far more loyal to the house 
of Hapsburg than the Polish aristocracy are. This question 
of tenure is becoming a very serious one throughout Eastern 
Europe. From the Ural to the Danube the actual cultivators 
of the soil hardly get enough to live on, and, partly from 
suffering, partly from a growing consciousness that others are 
happier, are beginning to demand proprietary rights. A 
wealthy Government could manage a compromise through 
large loans, but in Eastern Europe there is no money to spare, 
and the policy adopted both in Russia and Austria is to enforce 
a nearly impossible status quo. 


A Roman correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, who seems 
thoroughly informed, states that the failure of the American 
mission about the Philippines was due to a struggle within 
the Vatican. One party among the Cardinals urges that 
America with its vast resources can now be conciliated; but 
another, to which the Jesuits incline, maintains that American 
Catholics, with Archbishop Ireland at their head, constitute a 
danger to the Church, and must be reduced to obedience. As 
they favoured, and indeed suggested, President Roosevelt's 
policy in the Philippines, the opportunity has been taken, in 
spite of the reluctance of the Pope, to give them a decided 
snub. The Pope might not have yielded but that the 
American Commissioners persisted in ignoring his claim to 
the “Temporal Power,’ which he considers essential to the 
freedom of his Chair. Americans, naturally, do not see why 
the Bishop of Rome, whatever his ecclesiastical supremacy in 
his Church, should also be a Sovereign. It should be noted 
that the headship of the Propaganda vacant by the death of 
Cardinal Ledochowski has been bestowed on Cardinal Gotti, 
who is a friar, and supposed to he devoted to the party which 
will concede nothing. 


The German Emperor paid on Wednesday a long-promised 
visit to Emden and made a speech which shows how 
constantly his thoughts turn to the sea and to sea-power. 
The Great Elector and Frederick the Great, he said, 
had paid great attention to Emden, and it was no merit 
of his to follow in their footsteps. Prussia was now first 
in Germany, its King had the “domestic power” which 
no Emperor of Germany possessed, and it was possible for 
him to take up the tasks of his great predecessors. Emden 
had borne its commercial decline with patience and courage, 
but better days were approaching, the canal is dug, Emden is 
accessible to sea-going vessels—they had formerly to anchor 
two miles off—and he trusted by the maintenance of peace to 
ensure to the citizens of Emden their opportunity. If a 
Sovereign had ever been a successful guide in trade Germany 
under such spirited leadership would speedily grow rich, but 
history seems to show that it is quiet traders, intent mainly 
on their own gains, who build up enriching trades. German 
merchants in Kiaochow complain that they are “guided” 
and “ protected” and “encouraged” to death. 





M. de Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, and perhaps , 


the most powerful person in the Empire, has just stated, 
through his organ, the Finanetal Messenger, the plan by 
which he would meet any attempt by Trusts to sell goods in 
Russia at a price less than their cost of manufacture. He 
would “subject such goods to differential duties correspond- 
ing to the difference between the prices at which they are sold 
in Russia and the prices in the country where they are manu- 
factured.” In other words, he would artificially raise prices 
to the foreign level, thus securing the Russian market to 
home monopolists. That is the idea which, as we pointed 
out last week, dominates the Continent, and it is simply Pro- 
tection in its most formidable shape. The consumer is taxed 
that the manufacturer may grow rich. Yet the same men 
will urge that their only thoughts are for the benefit of the 


majority. 


Mr. Chamberlain’on Tuesday in the House of Commons dealt 
with the peace settlement in South Africa. The constructive 





| 





a) 
policy of racial reconciliation and prosperity that he laid down 
was worthy of the keen mind which throughout the dark 
months of the South African War was the mind of an 
optimist. The problem to be solved must be given in the 
Colonial Secretary's own words :—“ To evolve order out of what 
has hitherto been chaos; to bury the animosities of the past 
which we regret as much as any on the other side can do; Fe 
restore the country to a condition of prosperity, which, ye 
are confident enough to believe, will be greater than any 
that has been known in its past history; to carry out all 
that is required to establish a new administration; to build 
up Courts of Justice; to secure sympathy between those 
who have hitherto been bitterly opposed; to repatriate the 
greater part of the Boer population ; to restore to their homes 
those settlers who were refugees from the country; and to 
rearrange a system of taxation which, on the one hand, shal] 
do nothing to restrict the progress of that industry on which 
for many years the security and welfare of the country must 
depend.” This statement of the settlement problem impresses 
us not only with the difficulties involved, but with the sound 
and kindly spirit that is at work meeting those difficulties, 
But Mr. Chamberlain is firm enough where firmness js 
necessary. The Government reserve to themselves power to 
deport from and to exclude from South Africa persons who 
show themselves to be undesirable citizens. 


The debate itself was too amicable to prove exciting, 
Indeed, it was conducted on lines of criticism that proved how 
entirely the House was in accord with the policy of the 
Government. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s fear that it was 
an integral part of that policy to swamp the repatriated Boers 
by a system of political colonisation was clearly answered by 
Mr. Chamberlain's explanation that it was only intended to 
supplement the Boer population to the benefit of that popu- 
lation. Sir Henry objected to soldier settlers with imported 
wives, and looked to “neighbourhood, commercial and in- 
dustrial relations, marriage and family relationships, and 
community of interests” to end racial difficulties and racial 
jealousies. Sir William Harcourt adverted at some length 
to the financial prospects of the Transvaal. The expecta- 
tion of large resources seemed to him problematical. He 
still thought that the cost of the Colonies in peace would 
be at least as great as the acquisition of them in war. All he 
found was a promise of unlimited expenditure, for which no 
resources appeared fortheoming. Sir Gilbert Parker, on the 
question of soldier settlements in South Africa, appositely 
pointed out how the Highlanders had been incorporated in 
Canadian life. Weare glad to notice from Mr. Chamberlain's 
reply that the Government are seriously considering the cost 
of living in the Transvaal for civil and military officials. The 
matter, as was pointed out in our columns last week, is a very 
serious one indeed, and should be dealt with at once. 


The resumed debate on Monday on the Management of 
Schools Clause—the famous Clause 7—of the Education 
Bill, following the fruitless debate on the 12 o'clock rule, 
was comparatively tame in character, though it decided 
some important aspects of the Bill. On the question of 
the term of office of school managers Mr. Balfour 
deprecated, and, we think, rightly, annual elections. The 


‘further amendment that the body of managers should 


consist of persons of both sexes raised an interesting discussion. 
The Government declined to accede to the amendment on the 
ground that it involved the necessity of women being elected 
to every body of managers, and that this in some country 
districts would involve great difficulty. The Government, 
however, agreed that women, both married and unmarried, 
should be qualified to hold the office of manager in any district, 
and promised that the Bill should be framed so as to avoid 
any possible legal difficulty that might arise on the inter- 
pretation of the Act. The debate concluded with a dis- 
cussion on amendments dealing with the number of school 
managers in the case of a‘ provided” school, but the Govern- 
ment maintained the position adopted in the Bill. 





~ 


The debate on Clause 7 as amended was resumed on 
Wednesday atternoon, when an attack in force was made on 
Mr Balfour’s proposal that all “non-provided” schools should 
have a body of not more than six managers, of whom not more 


than two should he provided by the local authority or authori- 
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ties, Mr. Dillon proposed that this should not apply where 
there was only one school within the area of the minor local 
authority,—that is. the Parish Council, Urban Council, or 
parish meeting. This amendment would have excluded from 
the operation of the clause seven thousand four hundred and 
seventy schools, and for these schools it was proposed by a 
subsequent amendment to provide a body of managers to be 


appointed as to one-third by the parents, one-third by the | 


local authority, and one-third by the trustees of the school. 
This solution of the admitted Nonconformist grievance 
in the matter of single-school districts would have ousted 
the control of the trustees in a large proportion of 
the “non-provided” schools, and was therefore uncom- 
promisingly opposed by AL. Balfour, who rightly considered 
that it would threaten in every case, and in many cases 
destroy, the denominational character of the schools in single- 
school districts. This fact was apparently not grasped by 
many supporters of the Government. Sir William Harcourt 
predicted as a result of Mr. Balfour’s attitude a civil religious 
war, followed by the destruction of national education und 
the denominational system. On the vote for the amendment, 
for reasons that seem scarcely explicable, the Government 
majority fell to 41. 





On Wednesday Mr. Balfour announced that Lord Elgin | 


(the Viceroy of India whom Lord Curzon succeeded) would 
be the President of the Royal Commission to inquire into the 
conduct of the war. In all probability the Commission would 
not number more than seven members, of whom one would be 
a soldier, one a sailor, and the rest civilians. The terms of 
reference would be very general, and would include all contract 


questions, but the military inquiry would only extend to the | 


occupation of Pretoria. The limitation in numbers is most 
wise, but we trust the limit of time will be taken off, and the 
war taken as a whole be considered. Again, we sincerely 
trust that the behaviour of the untrained troops in the field 
will be most carefully considered. How far does their con- 
duct during the war justify us in relying upon non-protes- 
sional troops ? 
and answered after a cool and impartial examination of all 
the facts, for on the answer the future military policy of the 
Empire depends. We want no inquiry intended to lead to the 
patting of the non-professional troops on the back, but a 
serious and fearless Report on their real value in war. As to the 
members of the Commission, we see that the Pall Mall Gazette 
makes the happy suggestion that Sir George Goldie should be 
appointed. A more suitable appointment could hardly be 
wade. Sir William Mather, who did such good work on the 
Dawkins Committee, would be anoiher excellent appoint- 
ment, and we should greatiy like to see Mr. Haldane on the 
Commission. Above all things, we want the Commission to 
give us light for the future based on past experience, and not 
to degenerate into mere wrangling over spilt milk. 

We are delighted to see that the well-informed and able 
special correspondent of the Témes at Johannesburg, in his 
telegram published on Thursday, again insists upon the 
immense advantages which will accrue both to the mines and 
to the country as a whole if white could be substituted for 
black labour in large sections of mining work. We entirely 
agree. The Rand is well suited to carry a large white popula- 
tion owing to its splendid climate, and the influx of white 
men would be politically of great value. It would de- 
crease the perilously low proportion of whites, and would 
take away the temptation, always before the capitalists, 
to use objectionable means to obtain black labour, and 
to force the natives on the spot to work. The Times corre- 
spondent suggests that an experiment should be made by 
sending out at once a thousand white labourers. ‘Some 
mine managers are prepared to make the experiment with 
full confidence in its success if only the London houses will 
sanction the step and collect labourers in England. Even 
supposing that the scheme failed, the outlay, which would not 
be excessive, might be regarded in the light of insurance 
money, for if certain of the mines employing white labour 
could show a profit, and a stream of immigration once set in, 
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his vast wealth for the permanent good of South Africa, and 

some others of the more public-spirited of the mining capitalists 

here guarantee the expenses of the experiment, and let it have 

a fair trial? If they succeeded in their experiment they 

‘would have done a service of untold value to the whole of 
British South Africa. 





Sir Michael Hicks Beach was entertained by the Lord 
Mayor on Friday week, and made a speech of much interest 
to the merchants and bankers who were the other guests of 
| the evening. He began by complaining humorously that 
. while a customer who was refused assistance by his banker 
j always kept the secret, a Department in the customer's 
| position denounced the Chancellor of the Exchequer all over 
the country. He complained also, in a later division of his 
speech, more seriously of the new tendency to expenditure, and 
declared that although the country was wealthy, it was quite 
possible to impose such burdens on the taxpayer that even its 
vast resources would be fatally impaired. The rest of his 
speech, however, was cheerful. He thought that next year 
there should be remissions of taxation, and named the 
Income-tax as the first to be reduced, and pointed out with a 
certain exultation the improvement in the national credit. 





! We had issued in the Crimean War £29,000,000 of Consols 


at a price which made the interest equal to £3 6s, 11d. per 
cent., while for the African War we had borrowed £92,000,000 
of Consols at £2 13s. 2d. per cent. That was a great improve- 
ment, and he hoped that next year arrangements would be 
made for the total extinction of the new debt. We have 
pointed out elsewhere one drawback to the advantages of 
reduced interest on National Debts, and need only remark 
here that the willing submission to taxation which certainly 
marks our time is, in part at least, produced by the fact that 


| the class which demands expenditure only pays for part of it. 
| When it pays almost the whole, as in rates, it is by no means 


| so lavish. 
| 
{ 
} 


That is a question which ought to be asked | 
} the Liberal League. 


| 





| 


the mere expansion of industry from the steady flow of labour | 
would be more lucrative to the companies than slightly higher 
profits while so much capital is locked up.” Why should not | 
Mr. Alfred Beit, who is known to be sincerely anxious to use 





| 





On Thursday Lord Rosebery made a very striking and, on 
the whole, extremely satisfactory speech at the first dinner of 
It was most natural that he should 
throw up his hat over the North Leeds election, even though 
le deprecated in theory the making too much of a single bye- 
election. Inthe matter of Liberal unity Lord Rosebery left 
matters much as they were, but he allowed no possible doubt for 
the future in regard to his attitude on Home-rule. Speaking for 
the great volume of moderate opinion in the country on this 
point, he declared :—* If I may voice what I believe to be the 
expression of this body of opinion, they are determined, after 
what they have seen, and, still more, after what they have heard, 
that there shall be no independent Parliament in Dublin.” 
Here, of course, Lord Rosebery meant to express his own 
views and those of his immediate followers. We congratulate 
him on having spoken out so plainly, and we believe that it 
will not lose him or his friends any votes worth speaking 
about. The speech must mark an epoch in the Unionist 
controversy. If it is acquiesced in by the rest of the Liberal 
party, Home-rule disappears from the arena of party conflict. 
If it is not acquiesced in, the speech must break the Liberal 
party in two. 


Mr. Carnegie has given the library of the late Lord Acton 
to Mr. John Morley, in absolute property, to dispose of in the 
way he thinks most advantageous to literature or learning. 
It appears that the philanthropist millionaire, finding Lord 
Acton oppressed by the magnitude of his collection, which 
exceeded a hundred thousand volumes, purchased it some 


| years ago, but left it with him for life.—a courtesy very rare, 


though not quite unprecedented, in the history of literature. 
We hope Mr. Morley may see his way to retain the library 
for his life, for he is probably the only Englishman living 
who can use it as well as Lord Acton, and that it may find 


| its place of final rest in Cambridge or Oxford, preferably 
| the former, since the collection was formed by a Cambridge 
| Professor. It is by a singular irony that a library collected 
| by one of the first of Liberal Roman Catholics falls to a 
| writer of Mr. Morley’s opinions ; but he may readily reply 
| that learning and literature are always catholic. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (27) were on Friday 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MORAL OF THE NORTH LEEDS 
ELECTION. 

T would be most foolish to attempt to minimise the 
significance of the North Leeds election. Looked at 
from whatever point of view, it is a danger-signal for the 
Government. ‘To the declarations that the defeat was due 
to the Corn-tax or the Edueation Bill, or both, we do not 
attach much importance. Of course, these were both good 
electioneering points for the Opposition, but we doubt 
whether very many votes were turned by them alone. 
The dislike inspired by those measures in many minds 
and the eager agitation in regard to them made, we 
can well believe, plenty of Liberals keen and active in 
the election who would otherwise have been far less 
eager; but the main injury to the Unionist party came 
from much larger and much less superficial causes. The 
chief of these was that natural reaction which in our 
political system we call the “swing of the pendulum.” The 
tendency in our system is to give first one party and 
then another a lease of power. This tendency is only 
checked and prevented from operating when the mass of 
the people are genuinely alarmed by the protessions of 
the party out of power. If the people as a whole think 


that the Opposition is committed to dangerous courses, and | 


that their return to power after the normal interval of 
exclusion from power would injure the best interests 
of the nation, then they prevent the operation of 
the law of the pendulum, and keep the old Government 
in office beyond its normal term. The Unionist party 
clearly owes its long tenure of office to this fact. In the 
first place, the dread of Home-rule and its consequences 
gave the Unionists strength to resist the natural reaction 
against them, and when that dread was dying out came 
the war, and the very reasonable belief that if the Liberals 
returned to power before the war was over they would, to 
a large extent, throw away the sacrifices made by the 
nation, and would conclude a foolish, or even an igno- 
minious, peace. ‘Till peace was made it would have been 
easier to drain the Channel than to place Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in power, so convinced was_ the 
nation that the Opposition could not be trusted to finish 
the war and make a send peace. But though the dread, 
first of a surrender to the Nationalists, and then to the 
Boers, as it were dammed up the tide of reaction, it did 
not and could not prevent it altogether. It merely held 
back the waters. Behind the dam they increased in 
weight and volume. Now, however, the dam has been, if 
not altogether removed, yet weakened and breached, and 
the waters have begun to pour through. In other words, 
the war is over and peace made, and, rightly or wrongly, 
men believe that there is no longer any fear of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his party being able to undo 
the settlement. Practically all fear on this head has 
disappeared from the minds of the ordinary elector. We 
do not say that the ordinary elector is right to be so con- 
fident that the Liberal party could now do no harm in 
South Africa; we do not think he is. We merely state 
the fact. The dread of Home-rule has even more com- 
pletely disappeared,—though here, again, without any real 
warrant. You cannot now get the ordinary elecior to 
take Home-rule seriously. He has made up his mind 
that the Union is quite safe, and he regards all talk 
about the wrongs of Ireland as mere political rhetoric. 
But political rhetoric is a thing in regard to which 


he is peculiarly tolerant. Vague talk about freeing 
Ireland, and granting Ireland her just demand to 


shape her own destiny, and so forth, he considers, even 
when put in the strongest terms, as the mere babble of 
the political auction-room. He feels sure it has no real 
meaning. He has heard it for twenty years, and nothing 
has ever come of it. ‘lhe politicians may go on talking 
about it if they like, but for the country the matter is 
settled. There is to be no Irish Parliament and no disso- 
lution of the Union. But when once the ordinary man 
has convinced himself that there is no real danger in- 
volved, it is a great luxury to indulge in political reaction, 
—i.e., in abusing, voting against, and finally kicking out 
of office the Government in being. It is the natural 
tendency of Englishmen to criticise and dislike and wish 








to change the Government. In the first place, “the may 
in the street’ dislikes Governments on principle as people 
who are undertaking to govern him and his affairs, ang 
who visibly do not do the job as weli as it ought to be 
done. He looks at the Government, not as a beneticent 
power above, but as unprofitable servants who are always 
mismanaging his affairs, and who deserve to be grumbled 
at to any extent. Go into any casual railway carriage and 
watch four or five casual men reading their newspapers, 
It is ten to one that after a very few minutes one of the 
party will put down his paper with the remark, “ Well, they 
are a lot of drivelling idiots. If they can’t manage Letter 
than that they ought to be sent toalunaticasylum.” They 
in such a context is sure to mean the Government, and the 
commentator has probably been reading a newspaper para- 
graph describing how, “ through want of care and foresight 
on the part of the Government,” this or that trade has 
been lost to the country, or some foreign Power has 
stepped in and annexed Little Crab Island,—a place 
where the expenditure of a very few millions would easily 
have created a naval station capable of rendering us untold 
service in the event of a not impossible, even if unlikely, 
hostile combination of the Central American Republics, 
Hayti, Belgium, Portugal, and the Emperor of Abyssinia.” 
Asa people we are nothing if not critical. But we are 
also intensely political in our interests, and those two 
forees always tell under normal conditions against the 
Government rather than against the Opposition. The 
Government is a visible powerful thing,—something worth 
criticising and attacking. 

We have stated our view of the moral of the North 
Leeds election, but we by no means wish it to be supposed 
that we think the reaction that is setting in is so strong 
that the Government will find it impossible to make any 
headway against it. On the contrary, we hold that the 
circumstances of the moment give the Unionists an 
opportunity, if they will only make proper use of it, to 
stand up against, and even to defeit, the reaction. 
That opportunity is the resignation of Lord Salisbury 
and the impending reconstruction of the Cabinet under 
Mr. Balfour. If Mr. Balfour is willing and able to make 
that reconstruction real and thorough, and so vital, he 
may be able to create an interest in, and a sympathy for, 
the new Government which will make it secure for the next 
three years. If in his Government nothing is to be changed 
except the Premier and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if it is to remain in fact “the old Government of old 
men,” then we may be absolutely certain that the 
waves of the reaction will gradually wash it away, 
and that it will sink lower and lower in public estima- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it becomes a new Govern- 
ment of new men and of younger men, and so, in 
fact, a different Government under a different Premier, 
then public interest will be re-awakened, and there will be 
© very natural desire to give the new Government its 
chance. A Government in which Mr. Balfour and M,. 
Chamberlain were the chief figures, supported by a body 
of able and efticient men, none of whom were worn with 
years and the routine of office, and who were anxious in 
every department of State to get the maximum of 
efficiency out of the machine of Government, would 
present a really strong bulwark to reaction. But if such 
a Cabinet is to be formed Mr. Balfour must be willing to 
carry out that most disagreeable of all public duties,—ie., 
superannuation of many men who have served the 
Unionist party well in the past, but who, though they 
are not themselves aware of it, have now exhausted their 
capacity for usefulness. To put it briefly, past services 
and unwillingness to go must not be considered as impera- 
tive claims to high office in the new Cabinet. The power 
to contribute something of vitality and efficiency to the 
new Administration, and to help it to gain the confidence 
of the country, must be the one thing thought of. 
Dignities and honours are the just and proper rewards 
for past services, not public employment. Let Marquisates, 
Earldoms, and Baronies be distributed to mark the grati- 
tude of the nation to its old servants, but not executive 
offices in which the power of hard work and an open mind 
are essential. But the whole of the “ spade work” required 
to exhume certain members of the present Cabinet, and 
to place them in dignified retirement, ought not to fall on 
Mr. Balfour. He ought to receive, not merely the approval, 
but the co-operative loyalty, of the rest of the party in the 
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work. Loyalty to their party demands that the men who | Customs staff, and to abolish internal transit duties, 


must leave the Cabinet should themselves make the task 
easy. Again, from the bulk of the party should come an un- 
mistakable . 

Cabinet, and the Cabinet, from top to bottom, of the 
Premier’s own choice. | 

the Premier to fit up his house according to his own 
taste, and not a cumbrous legacy of old official furniture 
for which house-room must be found at all costs. 


A very few days now will show whether Mr. Balfour 
will be able to give the country a new Cabinet, and one 


which will win the respect and sympathy of the nation, or 
whether he will go on with Lord Salisbury’s old Cabinet 
merely patched and repaired. If a real reconstruction 


takes place, depend upon it, he will have done better for | 
himself, for his colleagues, for his party, and for the | 
nation than if he makes any attempt to grant con- | 


cessions in regard to the Education Bill. Concessions 
to opponents will not win a single vote. What will 
help is_to push the Opposition hard, and to go into 


the battle with a new Cabinet evidently capable of plenty | 


of work and plenty of fighting, and able at the same time 
to win respect for itself owing to the personal keenness, 
vitality, and efficiency of those who compose it. 





THE ABOLITION OF “LIKIN.” 


HE Foreign Office displayed great judgment and 
insight into character in its selection of Sir James 
Mackay as its Special Commissioner for the settlement of 
commercial questions with China. 
merchant by training, have a rare capacity for difficult 


diplomacy, for he has persuaded Chinese Mandarins of the | 


first rank to agree to a commercial revolution which they 
had always previously been convinced would not only be 
injurious to their country, but directly opposed to their 
own interests. The system of internal duties, or “likin,” as 
it is locally called, has been regarded as a sort of 
keystone of the Chinese fiscal organisation, and, indeed, 
of the general internal policy of the Empire. Two of 
the central ideas of the statesmen of Pekin have been 
to govern their vast provinces without an Imperial stand- 
ing army, which might on occasion be dangerous to them- 


selves, and to administer them through great satraps, | 
whom we call Viceroys and to whom they entrusted nearly | 
or it may |} 


absolute power. ‘They were, however, unwilling, 
be unable, to give these satraps either sufficient salaries or 
the means of maintaining the vast establishments neces- 
sary to the due performance of their functions. They 
permitted them, therefore, to levy local taxes, and to pay 
themselves and their staffs out of the proceeds, and of 
these, in recent years at all eve 
has been the series of transit duties known as “ likin.” 
This was also the form of taxation most fatal to trade, 
allowing, as it did, through the levy on exporters, 
of almost unlimited extortion, corruption, and oppression on 
traders in the interior, but it was supposed the Viceroys 
would never give it up. Not only did it supply their 
Treasuries, and help to enable them to make great fortunes 
and keep up little armies responsible to themselves alone, 
but it gave them most valuable patronage, it placed 
producers as well as traders in their power, and it helped 


Said 
irs, 


materially to keep out the intrusive foreigner, whom the | 
Chinese at heart rerard as a dangerous enemy of their | 


civilisation. ‘lhe Viceroys have repeatedly shown them- 
selves, through a long period of intermittent negotiations, 
as obstinate as mules about the matter, but events and Sir 
James Mackay have at last brought enlightenment to their 
minds. As the Japanese War dissipated the idea that an 
Imperial Army was unnecessary, so the “* War of the Concert 
of Europe” convinced the greater Mandarins that if China 
was to remain an Empire the foreigner and his goods 
must be admitted freely. Sir James Mackay did the rest. 
He showed the Southern Viceroys a device under which 
their material interests would not suffer, and they and the 
central Government gave way with a promptitude which 


evidently, as we now read Lord Lansdowne’s recent speech, | 
surprised our own Foreign Office. Official China, including | 
the authorities at Pekin, as well as the Viceroys, has | 


agreed to clear away most of the obstacles to free 
trading in the interior waters, to allow a general right 


of supervision over internal trade to ihe Maritime! less likely to fight out of sheer misapprehension. When 


mandate that the Cabinet shall be a new 


What is wanted is a free hand for 


He must, though a | 


the most productive | 


; except on native opium, salt, and internal manu- 
factures intended for internal consumption. The system 
of “likin,” so far as it affects the foreigner, is swept 
away. ‘The consideration is a surtax upon the Customs- 
duties already leviable, which is to be retained for the 
purposes of local administration. As this clause affects 
treaties it has been referred to London, but from the ex- 
pressions used by Lord Lansdowne we imagine there will 
be no resistance here. ‘The agreement, in the first instance, 
is with Great Britain, but every other Power which accepts 
it will be admitted to its advantages; and though we notice 
a sort of suspiciousness in foreign comments, there is no 
doubt that all Powers will on such a subject follow British 
lead. ‘They cannot submit to pay transit duties from 
| which their British competitors are exempt. 

If the Chinese intend to observe this agreement faith- 
' fully, they have, in fact, granted free permission to Europe 
to trade freely with the Empire subject only to duties 
' settled by negotiation, and the last barricaded market in 
the world is fairly thrown open to commercial enterprise. 
How great that market may become can only be tested 
by experience. The huge tigures of the population 
may misguide us, for the mass of that population is 
very poor, it is thrifty beyond European experience 
of thrift, and it has learned in ages of civilised poverty 
| to do without much that Europeans consider almost 
'essential to endurable living. It is, moreover, a clever 
population, and may learn with unexpected rapidity to use 
the machinery driven by associated labour upon which 
Europe depends for its commercial supremacy. A China- 
man, if decently paid and guided by a sutticiently com- 
petent brain, can make nearly anything. There seems, 
however, to be no reason why the seaborne trade of the 
| Empire should not rival that of India, taking head for 
head of the population,—that is, why it should not ina 
very few years exceed two hundred millions sterling a 
year, or three times the total existing trade of China. 
‘That would not bring fortune to everybody, as some enthu- 
siasts appear to imagine, nor would it guarantee full time 
to all the looms of Lancashire; but it would be a per- 
ceptible addition to the volume of trade between Asia and 
Europe, and it might, if the Chinese produced a few more 
articles which Europe needed or wished for, develop into 
very large proportions indeed. And we think the chances 
| are that they will faithfully keep their agreement. They 
are fairly upright about pecuniary bargains, they have no 
wish for another fierce quarrel with Europe before their 
military system has been reformed, and under the agree- 
ment the Viceroys are tu benetit by every increase of trade. 
Unless all considerations alike of policy and self-interest 
are overwhelmed by a rush of anti-foreign feeling in the 
dynasty or the populace, the statesmen will, we think, try 
to adhere loyaily to their bargain. 

There is another lesson to be learned from the success 
of Sir James Mackay. We are not of those who believe 
that Asia can be easily instructed by Europe, or that the 
indurated prejudices of centuries, which have become, as it 
were, part of the fibre of the mind, can be dissolved in a 
week ; but evidence is accumulating that the Chinese are 
not wholly impervious to the teaching of experience. The 
Court has evidently found Europe much stronger than it 
expected, and, if it remains as hostile as ever, is losing 
much of its magnificent disdain. Its etiquettes have been 
relaxed in tavour of the West. The Empress consents to 
| talk to Europeans, to send students to European Colleges, 
to employ Ministers instead of Committees, and even 
when not pressed by threats to accept advice from a 
European upon commercial affairs; the Viceroys have 
shown themselves amenable to the persuasion of experts ; 
and the editors of Chinese papers are said to have warmly 
supported some of Sir James Mackay’s propositions. 
There is a breach in the completeness of Chinese conceit, 
and though reform may only be acceptable when it will 
bring tangible benefits, still even that much of improve- 
ment will greatly facilitate intercourse with China. We 
find it hard to believe in the teeth of evidence that bagmen 
are always successful promoters of international friend- 
ship, tor, if so, why does not Ireland love her only 
customer, Great Britain ? but, still, increased intercourse 
must produce increased understanding ; and though people 
who understand each other can hate very hard, they are 
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war is clearly seen to be unprofitable to Mandarins it is 
not Mandarins who will be the first to provoke war, and 
the Mackay Agreement, as we hope it will hereafter be 
called, may prove to be a powerful argument in favour of 
a continuance of peace. The Mandarins cannot quite con- 
trol either the Court or the populace, but thev can make 
both hesitate for an hour before adopting a violent resolu- 
tion, and nothing tends to check either massacre or 
hostilities like a period of reflection upon the consequences. 
Traders seldom desire war any more than ship-captains 
desire collisions, and the direct effect of the Mackay 
Agreement is to increase the number of powerful China- 
men who are interested in the prosperity of trade. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


E heartily congratulate Mr. Chamberlain on his 
return to the House of Commons after his painful 
and trying accident. His speech on Tuesday is the 
best possible assurance that the country could have re- 
ceived of his complete recovery, for it was one of the ablest 
and most statesmanlike that he has ever delivered. It 
showed how powerful a grasp he possesses of the many 
and complicated details of South African policy, and how 
wise and moderate are the means which he recommends 
for dealing with the settlement of the new Colonies. The 
principles which Mr. Chamberlain laid down as those 
which will govern the action of the Government are 
simple and straightforward. At present the new Colonies 
are administered on the strict Crown Colony system, but as 
opyortunity arises that strictness will be relaxed. Gradu- 
ally elements of self-government will be introduced, until 
at last the new Colonies will receive a form of government 
as free as any that belongs to the rest of the free nations 
of the Empire. What makes this statement doubly 
valuable is Mr. Chamberlain’s assurances as to the spirit in 
which the transition from Crown Colonies to self go ‘erning 
Colonies will be carried out. There will be no atuempt to 
keep up the direct-government system until the grant of free 
institutions is forced from a reluctant Home Government. 
As Mr. Chamberlain showed, that has never been the habit 
of our Colonial administration in the past, and will not be in 
the future. The Colonial Office will only be too anxious to 
be relieved of the heavy responsibility of direct. government, 
and as soon as it is safe and convenient will rejoice to 
place the new Colonies in the position of communities such 
as New Zealand or Natal. ‘The last thing a Secretary of 
State for the Colonies wishes is to rule people who are fit 
and willing to rule themselves. This, we can assure the 
British people, is no rhetorical flourish. The administrators 
on the spot may not unnaturally be reluctant to relinquish 
power, and may honestly find it impossible to believe that 
a representative government could do the work they have 
been doing with safety and efficiency; but that is not the case 
with the men who say the ultimate word in London. The 
official tradition is all in favour of the evolution from the 
Crown Colony through the semi-representative to the com- 
plete self-government system. It 1s a matter of pride with 
the Colonial Office to get rid of direct rule. They feel 
that they have gained, not Jost, when they are no longer 
responsible for what was a Crown Colony. ‘I'o turn 
Crown Colonies into self-governing nations is for the 
Colonial Office the highest proof of success. 

Equally satisfactory as regards the future of South 
Africa was Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration as to the mines. 
As our readers know, we have no temptation to fight the 
battle of the mineowners and the capitalists, but we have 
always held that in the interests of South Africa, of the 
Mother-country, and of the Empire as a whole, it would be 
unwise to insist too strongly upon recoupingourselves for the 
expenses of the war out of the profits of the mines. In our 
view, we must look to repayment of our losses out of the 
general prosperity of the 'I'ransvaal rather than out of any- 
thing in the nature of an Imperial tribute from the mines. 
We must in South Africa, as in the rest of the Empire, look, 
that is. for an indirect rather than a direct benefit. If the 
Transvaal develops greatly and prospers greatly, the Mother- 
country cannot fail to share that prosperity. The Transvaal’s 
gain will be in a large part ours, even though we hear terrible 
stories in the newspapers of jack-knives and biscuit-boxes 
and boot-trees being ordered “in thousands” from 
America. But if the Transvaal is to flourish, it can only 
be through the gold industry flourishing. In our opinion, 





then, no policy is wise that throws any obstacles in the way 
of the development of that industry, or does not, indeed 
encourage its development by all reasonable and legitimats 
methods. By this we do not mean, of course, that no taxa. 
tion whatever ought to be placed on the gold mines. On the 
contrary, we realise that they must in the first placa 
provide for the administration of the Colonies. Further 
we hold that they should be taxed for the general develop. 
ment of the Transvaal. The country needs more railways 
more roads, more irrigation reservoirs and irrigation 
canals, and more farmer settlers,—in a word, public 
ihe ge of all kinds. These, in our opinion, not 
only ought in justice to be a prior charge on the gold 
mines, but we hold that. it will pay us better in the end to 
promote such improvements rather than to insist on first 
having our “just rights” in the way of interest on a war 
loan. If, after the country has been thoroughly developed 
by the judicious use of charges on the mines, it should appear 
that the Transvaal could easily afford to make a contribution 
to the war expenses, then, no doubt, it might be reasonable 
to claim such help; but that period is, we fear, not very 
near at hand. Young communities are never quite as 
rich as they seem. Of the general principle, however, 
we feel quite confident. It will pay the Mother-country 
best to look to indirect rather than direct gain 
from the new Colonies. That has certainly been the policy 
we have pursued in the past, and with the bes! 
possible results. If we had charged the interest of 
all the war Joans raised in England to provide money 
for gaining and keeping our oversea posscssions, there 
would not be a Colony, Crown or self-governing, except 
possibly Australia, which would not be paying us a yearly 
tribute in the shape of interest on warloans. No doubt, as. 
in the case of much of the Indian expenditure, the produce 
of local loans was applied to the work of Empire; but even 
allowing for that, the amount of Imperial war expenditure 
never credited to India or the Colonies would assume 
gigantic proportions if it were added together. We have 
been content to let it go, and John Bull, the weary Titan, 
has staggered on under his vast burden, willing to think 
that he would get his money back indirectly,—partly in 
actual business, and partly in the fact that he is the centre 
of the only Empire that the world has ever seen in which 
the parts are really and voluntarily loyal to the whole, 
and ready to help the Empire in time of need, not out 
of fear or because it is the law, but out of a real 
feeling of love and gratitude. Though he meant his words 
in « somewhat different sense, Bacon in his essay on 
plantations laid down the true principle :-—“ Planting of 
countries is like planting of woods: for you must make 
account to lose almost twenty years’ profit, and expect 
your recompense in the end. For the prineipal thing that 
hath been the destruction of most plantations hath been 
the base and haste drawing of profit in the first years.” 
Those are wise words, and illustrate well the principle on 
which we have been insisting,—1.¢., that we must not, even 
in the matter of recoupment, attempt to get direct gain 
out of the Colonies. That wecannot get direct gain out of 
the Colonies may be a good ground for not plunging too 
hastily into Colonial wars, but if those wars are necessary, 
as most assuredly in the present case, then it is not 
prudent to look for any great financial aid from the 
Colony which is the subject of the war. 


Before we leave Mr. Chamberlain’s speech we must say 
a word or two as to the passage in which he dealt with 
the native question. On the whole we agree with the 
principles he laid down, but we do not feel sure that he 
gave enough weight to the danger of using taxation to 
make the native more industrious. We have no doubt 
that the native gains immensely, both morally and 
economically, by being industrious, but unless the com- 
pulsion of taxation to make him industrious is used 
most sparingly and discreetly, it may end in very great 
tyranny. Itis certainly not a safe weapon in the hands of 
men who are in a hurry to exploit negro labour. Person- 
ally we have the strongest possible desire to see white 
labour employed in the mines. We cannot help thinking 
that, though nominally dearer, it will really prove cheaper. 
And it will have the immense advantage of adding to 
the white population. The prejudice against doing black 
men’s work seems to be the great obstacle. But could not 
this be got over by dividing the work into categories, and 
making it a rule not to employ natives in the categories 
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Kon apart tor white men? If that were done the prejudice 
should cease to operate. if once the mineowners 
realise the convenience of using white labour, we cannot 
doubt that they will procure it and use it whenever 
possible. Native labour is never really cheap, though it 
always seems so. No doubt it is sometimes necessary to 
use it for climatic reasons, or because none other is avail- 
able, but, considering modern means of communication, 
this should soon cease to be the case in the Transvaal. 





THE FUTURE OF THRIFT. 

fFXHE Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in the 

[ City on Friday week, congratulated himself and his 
audience, nearly all bankers, financiers, or merchants, upon 
the fact that while in the Crimean W ar we had to pay 
£3 6s. 11d. per cent. for loans, we had in the South African 
War borrowed £92,000,000 “at a rate on the cash obtained 
of no more than £2 13s. 2d. per cent.” There was, no 
doubt, reason for his congratulation. Cheap money is 
usually, though not quite always, proof of national wealth, 
it facilitates enterprise, and it greatly increases the power 
of the State to deal with sudden emergencies. it must 
not be forgotten, however, that the accumulation of capital, 
which produces the reduction, has occurred in other 
States, the Finance Minister of France, for example, having 
reduced the interest on £250,000,000 from 35 per cent. to 
3 per cent. almost without remonstrance from his creditors, 
and that the comparative financial power of this country 
has not, therefore, quite so much increased as the bare 
figures would suggest. And Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
even though he was speaking to men who, in Lord Beacons- 
field’s sarcastic phrase, are “‘acred up to their lips, con- 
solled up to their chins,” might, we think, have expended a 
word of pity upon the very powerful and numerous classes 
to whom the commercial prosperity that so relieves the 
Treasury brings a heavy increase of care, and permanently 
diminishes the pleasantness of life. The whole pro- 
fessional class, which practically does most of the think- 
ing for the community, the whole body of State ser- 
vants, growing daily more numerous, and that immense 
body, the aristocracy of the workmen, who earn rather 
more than a living wage, find in that steady reduction in 
the reut of money which so enriches the merchant and the 
manufacturer nothing but a source of pain. If they are 
to be happy—if, that is, their families are not to be 
reduced to poverty by their deaths—it is essential to them 
all to save, it is nearly as essential to keep their savings 
safe, and with every reduction of interest their power of 
saving in good securities tends to disappear. Land does 
not pay. ‘he management of house property takes time, 
trouble, and in many cases the power of bearing bitter 
newspaper obloquy. Industrial investments have not, 
except for the rich or the competent, the necessary 
quality of safety. They cannot bear to consume their 
capitals as their ancestors did at the time when Pope’s 
father buried his fortuve in a garden and took out money 
as he wanted it, and their only method of obtaining income 
trom their savings is some form or other of secure lending. 
They, in fact, rent out their money to the State, to the cities, 
to the Colonies, to the railways, to the great businesses 
which experience has proved to be enduring, and with every 
decade their rent declines. Only fifty years ago it was 
still possible to obtain 5 per cent. with what was practically 
a State guarantee, and now with equal security £2 18s. is 
about as much as any one expects. Even if they venture 
to run slight risks their case is hardly better, for the huge 
body of investors, deterred by the low rates obtainable 
from gilt securities, are buying up half-risky bonds, 
and in a very short time 3 per cent. will be the maxi- 
mum interest obtainable without practically incurring 
the risk of going into business. It is not possible for the 
majority of the classes we have named, in the face of the 
raging competition produced by the increase of population 
and the general diffusion of education, to earn more, and 
the result with one section of those classes is increased 
extravagance, thrift appearing comparatively useless; with 
another section increased anxiety, shown sometimes in 
penuriousness, and sometimes only in nerve worry, and in 
all a disposition to die, if possible, in harness, to the 
distinct detriment of the young, who find themselves 
middle-aged before they are independent or in a position 
to marry. ‘There comes, too, upon working society a 








certain dislike of every occupation which has _ not 
“chances ” in it, a disposition to drive all their sons into 
business, or the Colonies, where so many immigrants of this 
type * go under” from drink, or disgust, or exhaustion, and 
a general absence of the old content which, if it was often 
a cause of quiescence, was also a very good substitute for 
happiness. 

We do not say that there is no good in the change. It 
is probably good for the country as a whole, it being very 
doubtful, as we see in France, and even more in Italy, 
whether the disposition to save is beneficial to the activity 
of a people; and if every educated man is to begin life in 
the position of a younger son of an impecunious house, 
the total fund of energy in a community must be enormous. 
We believe this is actually the case, and that if the young, 
especially in State service, were paid a little better the 
supply of qualified men ready to work themselves almost 
to death in any kind of enterprise would practically be 
limitless. It is said just now to be insufficient, but that 
is only because the broader strata of society, the classes 
which cannot maintain their children after twenty-one, are 
not tapped as they might be by a little addition to the pay 
of beginners. The reservoir of capacity is full to over- 
flowing. But we doubt whether some, at least, of the 
objects of living are not beginning to be sacrificed to living 
itself, whether the restlessness and want of ease among 
those who are educated—among whom we include for 
this discussion the whole body of really skilled workmen 
—can be entirely an advantage to the community. 
Anxiety certainly takes much peace out of it. We are 
not pitying the young men so much, for hardship may be 
as good for them as cricket or football, but we pity the 
fathers who find the thrift of a lifetime comparatively use- 
less, and whose lives are full of regrets that they did not 
take to other careers. Besides, only one half of the 
community is composed of men, and the new state of 
affairs presses cruelly on the women. In a million 
households they have happy lives while the bread- 
winner lives, only, when he is gone, to tind themselves, 
if not in want, still in an irksome condition of penury 
fatal to real content. Time was if a professional man 
could save £10,000 he thought his wife and daughters 
safe with an assured £500 a year, but now with the same 
security they have less than £300, and the same is true 
mutatis nutandis of the whole body of educated workers, 
the suffering growing gradually sharper as we go lower 
down. The suffering of women, at all events, does not 
increase the energy of the community. We have always 
maintained, sometimes, we fear, even with acerbity, the 
right of women to work if they please at any pursuit which 
they like, and which is wholesome in itselfi—that is their 
clear right as free human beings—but we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that their work adds little to the 
resources of the nation. A large proportion of them out- 
side the teaching profession make some man idle by taking 
his work out of his hands. They are much more useful as 
good wives and mothers, and to that utility dower is 
exceedingly conducive. The reduetion of interest cuts 
dowers—odd that we have no word for that a little less big 
in its accepted meaning—in two, and makes the formation 
of happy households, which must always be one of the ends 
of the social organisation, more difficult than ever. 

What isthe remedy? We greatly doubt if there is any. 
The world is being driven on its road to universal restless- 
ness by forces which no person and no institution seems 
able to control. There certainly will be no increase of 
means for the educated without property, for education is 
swelling their ranks every day till we may see, as they do 
see in some parts of America, all professionals very much 
in the position of our own poorer clergy. There might be 
a slow and gradual remedy if we adopted, as the Continent 
has done, stricter laws about the distribution of money 
after death; but any restriction of the kind is theoreti- 
cally unjust, the money a man has made being surely his 
own, and would clash with some of the most fixed ideas of 
our population. There is very little chance either that the 
rent of money will rise. The world makes it too fast, so 
fast that even the terrible waste of war hardly affects the 
tendency of interest to decline, and that an expenditure of 
a thousand millions would hardly bring the normal rate 
above 34 percent. The evil, so tar as it is an evil, must 
be borne, but the change should be remembered when we 
make exulting speeches about the low rental now obtained 
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for money, and should gradually soften the fixed idea 
which has come down to us from the feudal times, that in 
all questions of money te be inherited the men have the 
first claim. That is unjust anyhow, at least if we are to 
defend inheritance—which theoretically requires quite a 
lot of defending—upon the principle that it protects the 
otherwise unprotected. 





WORD AND DEED IN LEGISLATION. 


RENCH politics present at this moment a problem 
which they have often presented before, but never 

with so much doubt resting on the manner of its solution. 
More than once preceding Cabinets have carried through 
the Chamber measures animated to all appearance by the 
same active hostility to the Church. The most striking 
example of this legislation was Jules Ferry’s attack upon 
the religious Orders. The object of that law was to make 
it impossible for them to injure the Republic again, and 
with this view Ferry threw aside all scruples as to inter- 
ference with individual liberty, and went straight to his 
end. The Orders had either to leave France or to remain 
in it with their teeth drawn and their claws cut. Yet when 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau introduced his Associations Law he 
gave as his justification for it the growing strength of the 
Congregations. Never, he said, had they been so active 
and so mischievous as during the Dreyfus case, and the 
Nationalist movement which arose out of it. It did not 
seemingly occur to his supporters to ask how it was that 
the Ferry law had so signally failed. They were too busy 
in forging fresh weapons against the adversary to inquire 
why those forged some years ago had proved so ineffectual. 
M. Combes is now engaged in carrying a new law into 
effect, and he is seemingly resolved to let not one of his 
enemies escape. He has taken office expressly to make 


se ee 
| tion does not wish to see them too harshly treated, Ve 
probably, indeed, all this is part of their calculation, Tl, 
law—the terrible, inexorable law, the law that knows = 
distinction of persons, but goes straight to its end—ic 
intended for their supporters. But this strong meat does 
not suit all stomachs, and when the law comes to be 
carried out the weaker constitutions will find that they 
too, have not been forgotten. Here the law will be sharpiy 
applied ; there its terrors will be left to slumber. Her 
the Government will take credit for their resolute action . 
there they will rest their claim to public confidence on th, 
judicious tenderness with which they have adapted the 
law to those who have not yet learned to appreciate its 
value. Thus, in the end the result does not greatly differ 
from what would have been attained by a very much 
milder law. Friends and foes have been pleased in tury 
the one by the loudness of the thunder, the other by the 
harmlessness of the lightning. : 











Englishmen may be tempted to think that such incon. 
sistencies as this are peculiar to the Latin races. But if 
we think for a moment we shall see that parallels can 
easily be found in Anglo-Saxon communities. ‘There are 
great differences, it may be, of degree, but the substance 
exists in England or the United States just as much as in 
| France or Italy. Enthusiasts in every country have a 
i pleasure in speaking out, in putting their foot 
‘down, in leaving the world in no doubt as to their 
meaning, in going to the root of the evil. All these 
phrases are really varying expressions of the sense that, 
however hopeless you may be of getting a law in action, it 
is a gain to have it in the Statute-book. What, for 
example, is the motive that leads many excellent people 
to wish to see every village given the power of shutting 
up its public-houses? It is very unlikely that the power 
would be much used; indeed, the advocates of local veto 








the Church feel that the State has the heavier arm. A 
few Orders which exist solely to dispense harmless charity 
may go on, but short work must be made of those whose 
business it is to teach. The business of the State is to | 
see that the next generation of Frenchmen is wholly com- | 
posed of sound, and therefore Radical, Republicans. That | 
is not a product that can be manufactured in Roman | 
Catholic schools; consequently Roman Catholic schools 
must be closed, or only opened under new and unknown 
conditions. At last, then, France has a Government 
which knows what it wants, and is prepared to get it. 
Perhaps. It may be that M. Combes feels as fiercely as 
he speaks, and thinks that the time for giving the Roman 
Catholic Church a decisive and final defeat has really 
come. There are, indeed, already some symptoms that his 
resolution is not quite as stern as it seems, and that when 
the storm is over, and the list of killed, wounded, and 
missing comes to be made up, it will not be so long 
as was expected. Roman Catholic parents will still 
continue to give their children Roman Catholic teach- 
ing, and some future law against the Church will 
be heralded by a fresh demonstration that none of 
those already passed has answered its purpose. It is 
early days to venture to prophesy upon this point, but 
we shall not feel surprised if this is how things turn 
out. The same thing has happened so often before that 
we can hardly help looking for its recurrence. At all 
events, there must be some reason for the frequency of its 
occurrence in the past. On the surface, of course, the 
reason is obvious enough. M. Combes has to please the 
majority in the Chamber, and nothing gratifies the French 
Radicals so surely as an attack uponthe Church. But this 
only carries the diffieulty a step back. Why should the 
‘eta of new laws be so delightful when there are old laws 
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ying unexecuted all around; The answer is that the 
passing of a harsh law is a pleasure in itself. It is 
in the nature of an excommunication. It announces to 
all and singular that such and such things are for- 
bidden, and that those who go on doing them are law- 
breakers, and must expect the fate of lawbreakers. 
There is a positive satisfaction in the assumption of this 
attitude which is quite unconnected with the consideration, 
what are the chances that the law will ever be put in force ? 
The authors of the law know all the time that it never will 
be executed in anything like its entirety. They know that 
the country is not wholly with them, that there are 
minorities, perhaps large minorities, which have to be 
humoured in some degree, because the mass of the popula- 





often say this themselves. But this does not count with 
them. The enactment of such a law is its own reward, 
and if the Act were a proved failure in one of the three 
kingdoms, its advocates would only be the more anxious to 
extend it to the other two. Much of our sanitary legislation 
is of this kind. We have the most stringent laws against 
overcrowding and against unhealthy dwellings, yet over- 
crowding and unhealthy dwellings are as abundant as 
ever. This does not prevent conferences and public meetings 
of all sorts from demanding further legislation of the same 
kind. They never stop to consider how many Acts of Parlia- 
ment have directed the closing of all manner of houses which 
still remain open. That would be a dull practical inquiry 
which would give nothing like the satisfaction that arises 
from adding fresh prohibitions and fresh penalties to the far- 
extending series which already adorns the Statutes at large. 
The sinners against whom each new law is aimed mus‘ 
watch with entire composure its progress through Parlia- 
ment. It does but forbid more things of the same kin‘ 
which have been vainly forbidden before, and threaten 
with heavier punishment offences which would already be 
punished quite sufficiently if only the punishments were 
ever inflicted. The United States shows us the same pro- 
cess at work on a larger scale. If the condition of New 
York could be inferred from the number and severity of 
the laws which denounce vice, it would be a moral 
paradise. Possibly the politician who declared himself in 
favour of a particular law, but against its enforcement, 
exists only in story, but his attitude is one which is by no 
means uncommon. By a convenient arrangement vice 
is at one and the same time denounced, which satisfies the 
legislator, and tolerated, which satisfies the citizen whose 
tastes lic that way. It would not be a bad thing either in 
England or in America if every new Bill were referred to 
a Committee charged with the duty of ascertaining what 
laws already cover the same ground, and what are the 
reasons why they have not been put in force. The results 
might teach us some valuable lessons as to the limits of 
useful legislation, and the ill effects of disregarding them. 
Law-making, after all, is a cheap pleasure. Itcalls for no 
sacrifice, it inflicts no inconvenience, it allows the legis- 
lator to express his feelings in a form which seems fraught 
with terror for those at whom the proposed law is aimed, 
and it leaves to some unknown person who cannot be got 
at the responsibility of deciding how far the law shall be 
carried out. Moralists tell us that good intentions weaken 
and paralyse the man who conceives them but leaves them 
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unexecuted. and the same thing may be said with equa) 
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peers 
truth of a Member of Parliament. He learns to find 


JJeasure in the making of laws without reference to the 
ae of their being put in force, and we know of nothing 
more likely to lead to the waste of jegislative energy. 








CITIES OF SUNLIGHT. 

HE housing problem is one that is ever with us. It was 
T with us both in town and country in t} eighteenth 
century, and Mr. Whitbread’s Poor Law Bill of 1807 especially 
aimed ‘at remedying the deplorable condition of the cottages 
of England at that date. Despite all that has been done since 
then, the problem is still one that fills the mind with horror. 





The population persistently ountgrows remedial action, and the | 
centripetal tendencies of production and commerce create | 


attributes of social life. 


contres that have none of the normal 
and ants the housing 


In the case of insects such as bees 
problem is remedied immediately it becomes acute by an 
organised and automatic system of transmigration. ‘he in- 
stinct of these creatures tells them that the first duty of social 
life is to maintain the efficiency of the race, and that 
the race ceases to the moment that it is 
N-fed and ill-housed. The human race has the same instinct, 
and has for thousands of years poured from east to west in search 
of fresh woods and pastures new as the result of defeat, con- 
quest, famine, and disease. The race with the keenest 
eapacity for colonisation has been the surviving race, and 
England’s capacity for expansion in all directions has been 
one of the most marked signs of its vitality. But in the 
development of social institutions, as truly as in the ascent of 
man himself, we find that there arrives a day when instinct 
There arrives a time, to take 


be efficient 


must be replaced by reason. 
the case now under discussion, when the instinct for expansion 


must be replaced by a reasonable solution of the problem that | 


lies behind all expansion,—the problem of how to live under 
happy, wholesome conditions withina limited area. Now that 
problem is, apart from the instinct of expansion, insoluble unless, 
not one or two, or one or two thousand, persons apply them- 
selves tothe problem, but unless the whole nation faces the diffi- 
culty. Housing legislation is a good thing; building laws, 
sanitary laws, burial laws, poor laws, are all necessary and 


admirable efforts, but they are the efforts of the few, and, | 
however well administered, are totally incapable of solving a | 


problem which in itself will never be fully solved while there 
remains one family personally ignorant of the ‘things that 
belong to its peace. As Mr. Haldane in his recent volume on 
“Education and Empire,’ noticed in another column of 
our issue of to-day, points out, social problems will never 
be solved until the education problem is solved. Educate 
the people, and the social questions will answer themselves. 
It is not because we disregard and would minimise 
the value of legislative efforts that we say this. The 


| Port Sunlight. They are certainly very real difficulties in 
| London. The extraordinary absence of interest in local 
government is hard to account for, but the fact remains that 
the ratepayers are as a mass totally indifferent as to the class 
of men who represent them on the Borough Councils, and 


are equally indifferent as to the amount and manner 
of expenditure of the rates. Indeed, a large propor- 


tion of the ratepayers are practically unconscious that they 
pay rates at all, since the rates are paid by the slum landlord, 
who adds them, with a liberal percentage for his trouble, on to 
the rent. This is at the root of the indifferentism as 
to local government which one of the most discredit- 
able features of London municipal life. In Mr. Lever’s 
settlement at Port Sunlight the items for rates are kept 
distinct from those for rent, and fluctuate naturally, with 
the result that “the villagers, who formerly took no interest 
in local affairs, had formed one of the strongest ratepayers’ 
associations in any part of the country.” Again, in London 
the popular interest in education is ata very lowebb, The 
proportion of voters who vote at a London School Board 
election is very small, and the ratepayers take not the 
slightest interest in the Board-schools in their vicinity except 
to regard them as a nuisance that materially diminishes the 
value of house property. At Port Sunlight we find a very 
different story. The day schools and Sunday schools alike 
are a valued part of the activity of the community. These 
two difficulties are, therefore, capable of solution, and 
it would be well if all classes of the community would strive in 
their respective parishes and boroughs to solve these diffi- 
culties by the simple process of performing their obvious 
duties as citizens and voters, 


is 





Assuming, therefore, that the average voter has realised the 
necessity of interest in local government and in local educa- 
tion, it is necessary to see a little further into the economic 
| difficulties of the case. This necessity being realised, no effort 
will be spared to make the conditions of life better. But we 
are still faced by the fact that the population is fearfully 
congested, and that expansion, not in the old instinctive sense, 
but in the newer reasonable sense, is wanted. In other words, 
the manufacturers must leave the towns, and place their 
works in a position where their workers will have the chance 
of securing those conditions of life that mean both efficiency and 
happiness. Mr. Lever and Mr. Cadbury both declare that in 
their industrial settlements at Port Sunlight and Bournville 
respectively it has, as a matter of business, actually paid them to 
create, at vast cost, conditions of life that ensure the happiness, 
health, and social vigour of their workpeople. Mr. Lever 
regards it as the one aspect of profit-sharing that benefits 
not only the workpeople, but also their wives and children. 
We do not doubt that his belief is well-founded. It must, in 
the long run, be detrimental to trade for workpeople to live in 
surroundings that vitiate character and sap the foundation of 
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work that the Legislature can do is of enormous value, but 
there can be no doubt that the work that the people 
can do for themselves, home to home, manufactory to 
manufactory, city to city, is final. Therefore we welcome 
the efforts of societies such as the Garden City Associa- 
tion, which has just held its conference at Liverpool, 
and which is pledged to a programme that will, if suecess- 
ful, do much to relieve the pressure of town life. We 
do not expect miracles at once; we do not think that ina 
few months, or even in a year or two, we shall see the 
great centres of industry turned into garden cities; but we 
do believe that the education of the people into a desire for 
better things is a work of abiding value that makes for 
righteousness and national health. The cry “ Back to the 
land” has now no significance to the people we would have | 
go back, or to the people that we would fain induce to remain 
in agriculture. The housing problem in the country drives 
men and women to the towns; the housing problem in the 
towns drives men and women to destruction. The Cities of 
Dreadful Night swallow up their thousands, and the world 
eries aloud for some Midas-touch that will turn these cities 
into Cities of Sunlight. Can the thing be done ? 

Before answering that question let us look for a moment at 
some of the difficulties in the way. These difficulties may be | 
grouped into two,—absence of interest in local government, and | 
Mr. Lever, the chairman otf | 


| 
| 
| 





in local edueation and culture. 


the Garden City Association, claims that these difficulties 
have been overcome in his remarkable settlement known as 





all labour,—health. Therefore we are inclined to welcome the 
step that is about to be made by the Garden City Association, 


| —the formation of a Pioneer Company to secure a suitable 


estate on which the policy of the Association—the policy ex- 
hibited at Bournville and Port Sunlight—will be developed. 
Of course, all will depend upon the manner in which the 
company is worked. But assuming that it is conducted 
upon rigid business principles, we see no reason why it should 
not be the pioneer of a new and valuable development of 
social and industrial life. 

There is one aspect of the movement, however, which 
seems to us to present considerable difficulty, and which, 
we hope, will receive the earnest consideration of those 
who ure aiming at a reasonable solution of the over-crowding 
question. Our objection to these communities is that they donot 
contain a sufficient admixture of the various grades of society. 
The municipal unit of social life should contain representa- 
tives of the various classes of labour,—the manual labourer, 
the mechanic, the man of science, the scholar. A society of men 
all employed in one factory is capable, doubtless, of much social 
happiness, but we ure of opinion that it would not be a very 
complete society. We look with something like distrust on 
large municipal schemes that would create vast artisan com- 
munities outside of and around London. <A ray of sunlight 


under the spectroscope contains many colours, and the Cities 
of Sunlight in the future must contain all sorts and conditions 
of educated men and women, 
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ROYAL ROADS. 

HERE are traditions attached to the yearly meeting of 
the National Rifle Association as well as to other events 
of long standing, and one of them, it would seem, is to put to 
the winner of the King’s Prize a certain question.—or, rather, 
two questions. Other successful riflemen—even those who 
have won competitions entailing quite as much skill, nerve, and 
endurance as are necessary to win the King’s Prize—may get 
their performances criticised and their victories applauded, 
but they escape, or appear to escape, the attentions of the 
journalist interviewer. The King’s Prizeman never escapes. 
He is always asked, as if it were a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, to reassure or to warn the publicontwo points. Does 
he drink and does he smoke? In the first question there is, of 
course, no suggestion of a possibility of intemperance; merely the 
questioner wishes to know whether he avoids or does not avoid 
alcoholic liquors. The second question, in the same way, does 
net ask whether the successful rifle-shot consumes a hundred 
cigarettes a day, or is never without 2 pipe in his mouth; it 
is merely meant to inquire whether he uses tobacco. The 
answer to neither question, of course, is of any great value 
or interest. It would be interesting, no doubt, if it were dis- 
covered that no person could attain to suceess in rifle-shooting 
unless he never touched alcohol or tobacco,—just as it 
would be interesting to doctors if the King’s Prize were won 
by an opium-cater or a dipsomaniae. Since, however, itis not 
disputed that a man who drinks and smokes can win the 
King’s Prize, and that an intemperate man does not make a 
first-class rifle-shot, you do not add much tothesum of human 
knowledge by inquiring whether a particular prize-winner is 
or is not ateetotaler. All that you do, in effect, is to watch 
a man come successfully through an ordeal involving the 
strongest of nerves, the steadiest of hands, and the keenest of 
eyesight, and then to proceed solemnly to ask him to assure you 
—for that is what it comes to—that his habits are those of an 
ordinary mortal. Your question might have gone unasked; 

it is answered by tie record of the man’s performance. 

Still, the frame of mind in which the question is asked and 
in which the answer is accepted is interesting. Why is the 
King’s Prizeman asked if he drinks or smokes? Not simply 
because he has won the King’s Prize. and because personal 
details about him are therefore interesting. Not, again, simply 
because people who approve of teetotalism want a shining 
example of what you can do if you drink only water, or 
because anti-tobacconists want to point to the winner of an 
important prize and tell you that he does not smoke, or yet 
because other people want arguments to use against anti- 
tobacconists and teetotalers. “Arguments to the man” of 
this kind are not sufficiently convincing; it is always open to 
one side to say, “ Yes, I admit that Jones, who is not a tee- 


totaler, has done excellently. But just think what he 


night have done if he were in the habit of drinking 
only water!” and, of course, it is open to the other 
side to make a precisely similar retort. The fact seems | 


to be that it is not merely curiosity, and not a wish 
to get somebody “on your side,” which prompts such 
earnest inquiries as these. It is the idea which exists 
in the minds of so many people of finding a “royal 
road ’—a “short cut’’-—to success. ‘Here is So-and-so,’ the 
average person seems to say to himself,‘ who has attained 
marked success in a pursuit in which I have not attained 
success, or have only partially succeeded. How has he done 
it? Is there not. perhaps, some hint which he could give me 
—some secret of which he is the fortunate possessor—which 
would enable me to do as well as he has done? Can I not, 
possibly, just alter one small habit of mine, or adopt some 
small habit of his, which will give me command of the success 
he has achieved?’ And so you get the petty inquiry into 
matters of diet. People will not readily contemplate a great 
effort or great changes in order to attain an end they desire. 
It is not true of very many people that they prefer Abana 
and Pharpar—the great effort, the important, noticeable 
exertion—to the small, easy washing in Jordan. 
the Jordan. and the easier the effort, the better; so long, that 
is, as it is believed that few people know the whereabouts of 
the small Jordan, snd so long, therefore, as the knowledge of 
ipposed to help those “in the know” 
over other people less happy. 


its whereabouts may be s1 
to gain an advantage 


Is it not strange that the fact that there is no such thing 


—$__ 


| as u “royal road”—a “short cut"—to success prevents go few 


| }eople from spending time in looking for it? The desire tg 
| lind may exist, but the hope of finding the“ royal road” is quita 
unwarranted by the experience of the past. Perhaps as good 
an illustration as t only because the search is 5 
openly and naturally made—of the seeking for the short 
eut,” when all experience shows that there is no “short cut,” is 
to be found in the schoolboy confronted with the prospect 
of athletic sports three weeks ahead. What shall he do to 
win the mile? Of eow it is true that Smith, who Won 
the mile last year, was naturally a fine runner, and also took 
a great deal of trouble in practising every day for some weeks 
before the race. But were those the reasons of his SUCCAsg 9 
Not at all. Probably Smith had some little « tip” which 
he knew ; said, indeed, never to eat q 
particular kind of pudding, and had been chserved tg 
refuse a second helping of other dishes. ‘If, therefore, the 
schoolboy argues to himself, ‘I also refuse a seeond helping 
of the dishes Smith refused, and if I put away from myself 
the particular kind of pudding which Smith never ate, it jg 
likely that my chances of winning the mile will be greatly 
increased; indeed, it is quite possible that I may win easily? 
The fact that he has not in the past done much in the way of 
running, and that other people have, does not greatly weigh 
with him; the important point is the small point,—the avoid. 
ance of a certain dish, or the wearing of a certain kind of 
running-shoe. Absurd as such an attitude of mind may be, who 
shall say that the train of the schoolboy’s thought is not that 
of a very large number of older, and presumably wiser, people, 
who have to contemplate the winning or losing of things much 
more important than a schoolboy’s athletic sports? Nobody 
need look further than the obituary columns of a newspaper 
for evidence of that fact. When a men who has lived well into 
the nineties, or even who, having passed the span of three. 
score years and ten, is still hale and hearty, and doing ag 
good work in the world as men twenty years younger, 
when such a man dies at last, what is it that the chronicler 
fixes upon to tell to the rest of the world? Or, rather, what 
is it that so many people appear especially anxious to hear 
about him? Not whether he came of an exceptionally long. 
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alone he was 








} down other byways. 
The smaller | 


lived family, or inherited a particularly strong constitution — 
although these would seem naturally to be predisposing causes 
of long life. Information on points such as these does not 
arouse interest, because nobody “ by taking thought” can add 
anything to the advantages of constitution he has inherited, 
The points which seem to be considered of interest are of the 
stuff of which “ personal paragraphs” are made. “Mr. Jones, 
the centenarian, who recently died at the advanced age of one 
hundred and one years, and who was in full possession of all 
his faculties up to the last, was in the habit of rising at 
3.30 a.m, every morning, and of drinking a glass of water at 
9 p.m. before retiring to rest,’”"—everybody is familiar with the 
old formula. There were hundreds of such paragraphs 
printed about Mr. Gladstone. most of them quite apocryphal, but 
all, apparently, written with the idea of providing people with 
valuable little sign-posts, directing thein down this or that 
byway as a “short cut” to success. 


Does the average sensible man really accept such guidance? 
In a sense he does. He is, of course, not an average 
sensible man who asks for and accepts such counsel as 
that which sometimes appears in the correspondence columns 
of newspapers. ‘“ Five minutes every morning before breakfast 
alone with a copy of Matthew Arnold ” as counsel to “a would- 
be poet” is no bad advice to anybody, but it is not much more 
likely to create a poet than any other advice. Still, the 
“royal roads” suggested in other connections, especially as 
regards long life, are in reality noticed and valued, even if 
unconsciously, by sensible men. We do not really neglect all 
the little sign-posts which we see along the road we are travel- 
ling, even though we may not follow the byways down which 
The advice which they really give us is not to go 
When a man is told that So-and-so lived 
to be ninety and always went to bed at nine, he does not 
necessarily decide that it is good to go to bed at nine, but he 
knows that it is not good to go to bed at five in the morning. 
It is by having it perpetually suggested to him that this or 
that isa “royal road,” and by contrasting the “ royal roads” 
suggested with other paths, that a sensible man is able to 
keep to the plain road it is best for him to tread. 


they point. 
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THE TOWER-HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

HEN the great tower of Venice cruin}led into dust the 
\ other day, after standing for a thousand years, the 
people of the city wept over it, even as the Hebrews did over 
the ruins of Jerusalem. These city towers, holding the civic 
bells, were from the earliest days the visible emblems of 
unity and freedom, and the voices of the consecrated bells 
were the symbols of ideas of religion, liberty, and preserva- 
tion. But apart from the Campanile, towers themselves seem 
at one time to have appealed very strongly to the taste or 
fancy of the day merely as a most dignified and desirable form 
of residence. The taste was doubtless partly inherited from 
the time when a strong tower was better than any rocky 
defence. But it flourished exceedingly in England as late as 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and still crops up as a freak indulged in by certain 
minds. Beckford, the author of “ Vathek,” built himself a 
tower at Bath, and another at Fonthill, with rooms in which 
to live apart from and above the world. That at Fonthill fell 
down after the owner had parted with it. “ Indeed,” said he 
when he heard of its fall, “it never paid me the compliment 
of making so low a bow.” 

Besides the Border “ Peels,’ which were made for defence 
against constant raids and forays, and large tower-lhouses built 
in that shape for the same reason, such as Dacre Castle, in 
Cumberland, and Belsay, in Northumberland, a number of 
others remain which were never intended for defence at all, as 
the large windows and absence of arrow-boles show, but were 
houses pure and simple. There was something in the aloofness, 
the fine view, the sweep of air, and possibly in the economy of 
roofing which appealed to the persons about to build, and 
caused them to develop this design with great art and struc- 
tural skill, and sometimes at immense expense. Among the 
surviving tower-houses are Nunney Castle, in Somerset- 
shire; a very considerable number in the two Northern 
counties; Middleton Tower (built of brick, and still a 
considerable gentleman’s house), near Lynn, in Norfolk; 
Friston Tower, near Ipswich, the origin of which is 
uncertain; and that extraordinary and splendid build- 
ing, Tattershall Castle, in Lincolnshire, in which is con- 
tained complete, in one enormous brick tower of elaborate 
design and decoration, and 170 ft. high, the mansion of one of 
the greatest men in England at the date of its erection, 
Lord Treasurer Cromwell, who “ flourished” in the early days 
of Henry VIII., and amassed a great fortune when most people 
were losing theirs. His “totem,” the money-bags, appears 
repeated all over the interior, especially in the elaborate 
mantelpieces. The tower appears to have taken more than 
twenty years to build, or to have been in course of erection, 
possibly with many interruptions during that time. It shows 
in the finest scale all the characteristics of this very interest- 
ing class of old English house. Among these are large 
turrets at the corners, some to hold the chimneys, and some 
the staircases, though those at Tattershall are also decorated 
with battlements, and once had small leaden spires. In fact, 
we doubt if there is another single tower, other than the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster, quite so elaborate in England. 
We have never found any one who could calculate the 
number of thousands of tons of masonry in it, but it 
is certainly among the finest pieces of early brickwork 
we have. The bricks are believed all to have heen imported 
from Flanders. They are small “Dutch” bricks, very hard, 
and so bright in colour that people passing within sight in the 
train have been known to ask, “ What is that new castle?” 

The plan of Lord Cromwell's house sounds simpler 
than it was. You can build a tower and divide it into 
storeys, entering each by a staircase coming up through 
the floor from below easily enough. That is done in most 
plain square church towers, though even in these, which are 
not meant tor habitation, but only to hold the bells and 
the clock, the best type have a separate turret to carry the 
stairease in. But Lord Cromwell’s architect had to make 
a tower to hold all the members, and many of the servants, 
of a great man’s family. He had to provide for side- 
staircases, chimneys, fire-places, ventilation, sanitation, food 
stores, bedrooms, passages, and last, not least, a well. All 
these were to be in the compass of the tower walls, the 
only thing in his favour being that he was not limited as 


to height. Each added storey, on the other hand, meant an 








addition to the weight carried by the tower base and founda- 
tions. Briefly, we may say that the architect put his stair- 
cases into the turrets, his passages and chimneys into the 
walls, and provided the very small bedrooms, and the very 
numerous other chambers which the laws of health and con- 
venience of the day required, mainly in the thickness of the 
walls. The great rooms were four in number, one on each 
floor. These were entered from the south-east turret, up 
which the grand staircase wound in one hundred and seventy- 
five steps, with a door leading out into each great room. The 
stone hand-rail of this stair is most beautifully moulded, so as 
to be ornamental and to give the hand a firm grasp. It is a differ- 
ent pattern from any modern form of hand-rail, and is sunk into 
the brick. From the great apartments passages lead out into 
the thickness of the walls, and communicate also with the grand 
staircase. The east wall, for example, is 15 ft. through from 
side to side, and contains in each storey elegantly vaulted 
passages, bedrooms, and cupboards. This wall also contains 
the chimneys. The great rooms must have been very fine. 
The chimneypieces are so beautiful that they were taken as 
models for those in the new Houses of Parliament. That on 
the ground floor was the finest, but trippers have been allowed 
to knock off and carry away or deface all the most delicate 
carvings. The shields are quite spoiled, but birds and squirrels, 
foliage and flowers, and the “ Treasurer's Purse” are still left 
in parts uninjured. The,“ Treasurer's Purse” is repeated in 
this as an ornament as well as in the upper storeys. There 
were good large windows filled with tracery on the south, 
north, and west sides of the tower, giving plenty of light. In 
the rooms on the east side, where the bedrooms and passages 
were, the windows are only slits. The tower itself is 38 ft. 
square, the internal measurement 22 ft. in the clear. Nothing 
could be better than the treatment of the bricks. It is worth 
the while of any architect who uses this material to go and 
see it. The passages are all brick-vaulted and groined, of 
admirable construction, and the grand machicolation in 
brick has no equal in England. The whole tower stands 
on arched vaults, extending from the centre through the 
angles of the tower into the bases of the turrets; under the 
crown of the vaults was a deep well, and all round the tower 
the wide protecting moat. It must be remembered, too, that 
the roof was a grand flat platform, making a charming place 
to walk on, with a magnificent view, while the elaborate 
turrets and parapets made a fine foreground, Altogether this 
was and is a unique and splendid building. It was formerly 
surrounded by a moat, like most East Anglian houses, and 
the stables and other offices were probably built of wood out- 
side the encircling water. It is not probable that this class of 
house will ever come into fashion again, even with the modern 
invention of lifts to make locomotion more easy. But their 
existence is an interesting record of a phase of human taste of 
which they were a substantial and very picturesque, if costly, 
embodiment. 


At the present day our only regular tower-dwellers 
are the people who live in the Martello towers along 
the coast, and the lighthouse keepers, though probably 
there are many houses of this type still inhabited in 
Ireland, where they continued to be built for defensive 
purposes long after anything but purely convenient 
and non-defensive houses were erected in England. 
The lighthousemen find life dull, not because they live 
in a tower, but from their complete isolation. When a 
telephone is run out to one a coastguard on shore often reads 
the paper to the men or the man off duty in the lighthouse 
tower, who thus enjoy the news of the day and keep up with 
the times when the weather is too rough to get a boat across, 
But the Martello tower on some picturesque stretch of low 
coast forms a perfectly delightful residence, with its ditch, 
bridges, and high firm platform on the summit. It has all 
the sentiments of mediaevalism about it, together with un- 
rivalled sea air. The writer once slept for a night in a 
Martello tower just to enjoy the novelty of the experience, and 
found that from many points of view it made a very agreeable 
marine residence. The hugely thick brick-lined walls keep it 
cool in summer and doubtless warm in winter, and the 
windows being non-glazed, there are no draughts. The 
glacis makes u delightful lawn where, as is often the case, 
it is covered with fine grasses, and any one with a turn for 
gardening can find employment in the ditch or moat. 
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SOME PERILS OF PROGRESS. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “Spsctator.’’] 
S1r,—Sir Robert Ball has declared that in time to come the 
age in which we live will be known to science as the Coal 
Age; but let its name be what it may, the student of the 
future will unquestionably find that the most salient charac- 
teristic of the latter half of the nineteenth century and the 
years immediately succeeding it is the extraordinary speed to 
which man has attained for the first time in the history of 
the human race. This speed, resulting too often in the 
feverish hurry which the Americans call “hustle,” affects 
almost every department of modern life, and leaves its mark 
upon the fruits of all human endeavour, from the making 
of books—of which there is truly no end—to the “ record- 
breaking” struggles of the “ greyhounds” belonging to 
the great ocean steamship companies. The almost in- 
caleulable advantages which are reaped from the increased 
pace at which men now travel, and the ease with which 
they hold communion one with another across half a world 
of land and sea, are too obvious not be appreciated at 
their full worth. They are not merely physical but moral 
advantages. Improved facilities for communication, while 
they stimulate trade and serve the convenience of the 
individual, tend to bind the whole human race by bonds more 
close than have ever been possible in past times, and render 
mutual misunderstandings less common and less excusable. 
On the other hand, the fact that the sudden acceleration 


of the pace at which men live (which follows as 
a necessary consequence of the pace at which they 
earry on an interchange of communication) sometimes 


makes for bad work is thoroughly recognised, but it may 
be doubted whether the completeness of the revolution which 
has taken place in some directions is at all adequately 
understood. Anything resembling a complete examination 
of a question so vast, and one of which the ramifications are 
so diverse and widespread, is patently impossible in the space 
at my disposal; but there is at least one department of our 
national life in which the moral disadvantages are so marked 
that it is open to doubt whether any material benefits can 
altogether compensate for the loss which we have sustained. 
Tallude to some of the effects which steam and electricity have 
had, and are having, upon Great Britain’s Eastern Empire, 
and I select them for serutiny not only because they are in 
themselves striking, but because the possession of India, 
Carlyle notwithstanding, is probably a greater source of pride 
to the average Englishman than is the distinction of belonging 
to the race which produced Shakespeare. 

It isnot easy for men of our generation, who have grown 
up amid the changed conditions, to realise the transformation 
which during the last fifty years improved means of com- 
munication have effected in India and in the life of the 
Anglo-Asiatic. In an age in which a “trip” to India 
during the cold weather is an undertaking hardly more 
arduous than a tour in Switzerland, the utter and absolute 
expatriation, the almost hopeless exile, which such a journey 
entailed in bygone days is well-nigh unimaginable. Clive, it 
will be remembered, spent more than a year in voyaging from 
England to Madras; Warren Hastings left London in 
January, and did not reach Calcutta till the following 
October ; and even the length of time which elapsed, a hundred 
years later, hetween the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut 
and the receipt of the news at home seems to us moderns 
almost as incredible as it is appalling to reflect upon. In our 
own time the “run home,’ as it is now contemptuously 
called, is an affair of a few days; and to men who, like Anglo- 
Asiatics, have been inured by their circumstances and habit 
of life to the contemplation of vast distances, the barrier which 
the facts of geography raise between the East and England 
is too insignificant to deserve much consideration. All this, of 
course, is the merest commonplace of existing conditions. It 
is part of the scheme of things as we have learned to under- 
stand it. The voyage, however shortened, is regarded as one 
of life’s inevitable bores, and the facilities now afforded 
for passing on duty or pleasure from one end of the East to the 
other are looked upon with equal indifference as a sheer 


indispensable necessity. Custom and familiarity with the 
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conveniences within our reach have bred more than a little of 
contempt, coupled with a certain impatience in that science 
has not yet succeeded in altogether annihilating distance 
Thus the average Anglo-Asiatic, looking out upon the world 
as he knows it—the world of to-day—takes little heed of the 
changes which modern innovation has wrought in the Bast of 
fifty years ago. Yet these changes affect the whole character 
of the civil servants whom England sends out to Asia; they 
have completely altered the point of view from which these 
men regard the land itself and the brown races which inhabit 
it; they have transformed in the space of a few decades ql] 
the conditions of the exile’s life, and in a radical mannep 
the relations subsisting between the governed and their white 
rulers. 

When the journey to or from the East was an affair to he 
reckoned by weeks, if not by months, it could not be under. 
taken at frequent intervals or without the spur of necessity. 
Accordingly, men were forced to accept their exile from home 
as something that had in it many elements of permanency, 
For a decade at any rate, for twenty years not uncommonly, 
the East was to be their home. They could not keep one eye 
fixed upon the work beneath their hand and the other upon 
what was going forward in the land of their birth. They 
could not be continually planning “a run home,” and 
allowing the thought of the contemplated change of scene to 
distract them from the business of what for the time being 
was their real world. John Lawrence, to take a single 
instance, only paid one visit to England between 1829 and 
1859, and in so doing he merely followed what was the almost 
universal practice of civilians of his day. As a consequence, 
the men who were responsible for England’s rule in Asia fifty 
years ago lived in the East and for the East to an extent 
which is now unknown. Their interests were narrower, their 
horizon more circumscribed perhaps, than are those of the 
men of ow time, but their knowledge of the land of their 
adoption and of its people was deeper, vaster, and infinitely 
more thorough and more intimate than is that of the officials 
who have succeeded them. To the majority of our modern 
Anglo-Asiatics the Hast is principally regarded as a good 
place to get away from, and as getting away has been madea 
matter of very little difficulty, it follows that it has become, 
for too many, a mere pés aller when no more leave of absence 
is obtainable. 

But the evil does not end here. Throughout the East 
improved means of locomotion have effected a further trans. 
formation. In earlier times European officials were stationed, 
often at great distances from any white neighbours, in the 
hearts of native districts. The mails which reached them 
were few and irregular; “casual leave” for a day or two ata 
time was a thing undreamed of; visitors were infrequent; 
the roar of the great universe beyond their narrow world was 
hushed to a faint whisper which no man heeded. They were 
eut off from their kind in isolation absolute, and if for a 
time they repined, they soon settled down into their rut, 
and found more than enough to absorb and occupy them 
in the duties which lay ready to their hand. They had 
no one to whom they could appeal, or from whom they 
might seek advice or instructions in moments of emergency. 
Their habit was to act first, and to seek approval afterwards; 
and thus a race of men grew up made wise by manifold ex- 
periences, hardened by early and heavy responsibility, made 
ready by constantly acting on their own initiative. Moreover, 
their solitude threw them into close contact with the natives 
whose destinies they fashioned, and from this association 
sprang an intimacy and a sympathy which, in the manage- 
ment of an inferior race, is worth all the science of govern- 
ment in the world. To-day the railway links their successors 
to the pleasure-resorts of the great stations. A race meeting, 
a gymkhana, a ball, any one of these things is an excuse for 
what Mr. Kipling calls “three days’ casual on the bust”; and 
while the telegraph reduces the occasion for the assumption 
of personal responsibility to a minimum, the knowledge that 
furlough will soon be due serves to detach a man from an 
undesirable district with which in the olden times he would 
have identified himself to the exclusion of all other human 
delights. 

Thus modern science in enormously benefiting the Anglo- 
Asiatic materially has done him as a class what may well 
prove to be an irreparable injury. It transports him to a 
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more healthy climate when without its aid life would pay the 
forfeit ; it places home comforts within his reach, and makes 
pis exile infinitely more bearable than was the case in more 
primitive conditions ; it enables him to keep abreast of the 
great questions which are interesting his fellows in distant 
lands, and bestows upon him a wider intellectual outlook than 
was possible in earlier times; and it facilitates the practical 
work of administration in a manner which is little short of 
marvellous. On the other hand, it has decentralised him 
from the land in which, above all others, his heart and his 
mind should find their centre; it has tended to diminish to 
an unprecedented extent the sum of expert local knowledge 
of the East and of Orientals which in the past has done so 
inuch towards the building of England’s Empire; it has 
caused him, to a great extent, to lose sympathy and touch 
with the races whom he undertakes to rule; and, perhaps 
most disastrous of all, it has appreciably lessened his ability 
to take responsibility, and has weakened his power to act 
upon his own initiative. The great Mutiny showed beyond 
all cavil what was the manner of man that the old system 
bred for the Empire,—Nicholson, Edwardes, Cotton, Henry 
Lawrence, Chamberlain, grim Jan Lawrence himself, and 
a host of others. What a roll of heroes it is! Would 
the touchstone of a second outbreak prove that their suc- 
cessors to-day have an equal love and knowledge of India, 
and a similar masterful hold over the native races? It is, at 
least, no aspersion upon the character of the many learned, 
wise, and self-devoted men who are to be found in the ranks 
of our Civil Service in the East to say that if the hour of need 
brought forth giants like those of ’57, it would be in spite of 
some moaern innovations, rather than by reason of the new 
conditions. 

Perhaps some people will find a sufficient compensation in 
the undoubted fact that the machinery for the repression of 
disturbance is at once quicker and more efficient than it was 
in the Terrible Year.—-I am, Sir, &e., H. C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Bas 

TEUTONIC ANGLOPHOBIA. 

[To THE Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir.—l am glad to see again a reference to Germany 
in the Spectator of July 19th. Talking of the Information, 
you say: “That is perhaps hardly fair fighting, as the 
Court of Berlin did not encourage the caricatures.” Yes, 
but did it discourage them in a country where the police 
have a good deal more arbitrary power than ours have? No; 
it did not: therefore, cry aloud and spare not. 
as far as you can swing a bull by the tail. 





Trust Germany | 
Your German | 





University visitor must have gone abroad expecting not to | 


be able to walk the streets uninsulted. But throughout the 
war the Germans have shown their hatred, not by insults 
to individual Englishmen, but by the tone of their 
Press, their caricatures, and the universal abuse they have 
poured upon our nation in all their meetings, whenever they 
spoke, from Cabinet Ministers to cabmen, professors, doctors, 
pastors, merchants, one and all. I state this on the 
authority of a relative, who has lived since 1873 in one of the 
German capitals. An extract from one of this relative’s 
letters I enclose herewith, as I think it may be worth the 
attention of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. 


“One thing I never told you is that it was commonly stated in 
the newspapers, and I believe in current conversation, that the 
British soldiers, being timid, had to be scourged out of the ships 
to induce them to land at the seats of war. In Africa the 
scourging was done by their officers; in China the German 
soldiers or sailors—I forget which—kindly undertook that difficult 
task. Your recollection of the Jena University students’ pro- 
cession is most exact. Mr. Chamberlain hung on a gallows on a 
triumphal car, which was driven by a man in the uniform of a 
German soldier, beside whom sat on the driving-seat a supposed 
Boer. From time to time the procession stopped to admit of 
Mr. C. being taken from his gallows, flogged, and hung up again. 
‘The procession walked in pairs, like Noah’s Ark, one pair being 
an English soldier in full uniform and an English gentleman in 
evening dress, their rdle being to walk quietly along, propelled 
hy kicks from those behind them. The remarkable part of this 
proceeding is its having been allowed to take place in a neutral 
country, and that, having taken place, not one voice was raised 
to disown it. The school and University professors everywhere 
patronised and encouraged meetings held by the students, in 
which England was abused in the most unmeasured terms. A 








point to be dwelt on is that the scurrilous abuse lavished on us 
came from every class in the country. It cannot be said to have 
been a ‘reptile Press’ affair. It came, as with one voice, from 
Parliament, Universities, men of letters, artists, women, and 
from clubs and associations of every denomination, these latter 
meaning a great deal more here than they would in our country ; 
and it all went on without one voice raised in dissent. I think I 
told you howa Miss Mary Halden appeared at a variety enter- 
tainment at Munich, and how the audience, supposing her to be 
English, hooted her off the stage; the manager appearing and 
asserting her to be American, she was allowed to come back and 
finish her performance. What I wish I could put into forcible 
words and dig into the British ear is this: All this execrable 
behaviour has nothing to do with the African war. Germany was 
free to have her own opinion; her scholars, soldiers, authors, 
artists, senators, and women might all have disapproved of our 
policy and said so without either losing their own dignity 
or attacking ours. It is the outcome of a long-existing hatred 
and incompatibility of temper, as it were. ‘They have never liked 
us. There is no sympathy between the nations. And yet while [ 
write how inconsistent do I seem to myself, for I love the country 
and the people...... We may laugh at their favourite sony 
‘ Deutschland, Deutschland, iiber alles,’ but would it not be well 
if England were equally proud and jealous of herself, and had not 
so many foes in her own household? In a letter you wrote to me 
just after I came home you said something which interested me 
very mach, about England making an alliance with Russia 
rather than with Germany ...... I ought to have mentioned 
that just about the time Miss Halden was hissed oif the 
stage by an enlightened and generous public at Munich a 
troupe of German actors and actresses were being fondly 
caressed in London and invited to banquets. Another thing; the 
outery about incivility to the English in Germany ought to be 
squashed. To begin with, itis not true. Little rudenesses occur 
to every one everywhere occasionally, and to put down to Pro- 
Boerdom every little rub received by a British subject is silly in 
itself, and also draws attention from the real evil, which is far 
more serious and deep-seated.” 





THE IRISH PEASANTRY AND THE KING'S 
ILLNESS. 
[To tHE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have been much interested in reading the letter of 
Dr. G. R. Wynne in the Spectator of July 19th, and would 
like to add my testimony to Irish loyalty. It is my duty to 
visit a large workhouse very near Dublin every fortnight, and 
to distribute newspapers to the old women inmates. I was in 
London at the time of the King’s sudden illness. On my 
return here I went as usual to the workhouse. I was greatly 
touched and struck by the genuine anxiety shown by those to 
whom I spoke. Their first question when they knew I had 
just come back from London was about the King’s health, 


| and what was the news that morning; and when I told 


them that the King was reported by the doctors to be out of 
danger, their words were “ Thank God!”—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN IRELAND. 





VILLAGE SUPERSTITIONS AND THE 
CORONATION. 
(To tHE Eprtor or THE ‘SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The strange speculation as to the succession in the 
event of the King’s illness having realised our worst fears, as 
mentioned by “C. W. W.” in his interesting letter upon 
“Village Superstitions and the Coronation ” in the Spectator 
of July 19th, was not confined to the West of England. A 
few days after the news reached these parts I overheard a 
group of peasant fishermen discussing this subject. One was 
explaining the case to another, a very old man, thus :—* There 
will be a big war in England about who will be King. There 
is three factions in it: the King’s wife, and the King’s 
brother, and the King’s son; all strong factions.” “ Which 
side is Ireland on?” asked the old man. “Oh! Ireland is for 
the King’s brother!” was the reply. ‘An’ he should get it; 
who has a better right to it nor the King’s brother ?” the old 
man said in a loud voice, looking round to see if any one would 
dare dispute it. I am very glad to be able to support the 
testimony of another correspondent as to the goodwill which 
is entertained by the peasantry in these parts towards the 
King. An old fisherman said tome: “I'd be rale sorry if 
anything happened to him. Sure, didn’t I see him and spake 
to him myself? <A rale gentleman, that’s what he is!” This 
man, who had been brought over to a Fisheries Exhibition in 
London many years ago, had then seen and spoken to the 
King.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F628. 
West Doneaal 
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IRELAND AND THE HOLIDAYS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As the holiday season is commencing, I venture to ask, 
on public-spirited grounds, the favour of your space to mention 
Treland. 

Many authorities are agreed that those banes of Governments, the 

Home-rule question and other Irish agitations, would die natural 
deaths if the land question could be settled; in other words, if 
the farming districts could be made more prosperous. ‘The Con- 
gested Districts Boards are doing admirable work in improving 
matters, but in many instances, of which the wild Connemara 
region is a fair example, the soil is so poor that prospects of much 
su:cess on agricultural lines seem remote. A certain salvation 
can be suggested, although not in the power of Parliament 
directly to bring about. If a greater number of tourists visited 
Treland, this would cause the circulation of money without pauper- 
ising the people. The railways, to give them their due, are 
certainly waking up. The limited mails are fast, cheap, and 
comfortable. I have travelled a great deal throughout the 
world, and I can truly say that I have never seen anything 
more enchanting than the highlands and loughs of Connemara, 
of which Leenane is the most charming centre. Thackeray, 
speaking of this wild West hamlet, says: “Were such beauty 
lying upon English shores it would be a world’s wonder ; perhaps 
if it were on the Mediterranean or the Baltic English travellers 
would flock to it by hundreds.” Why not come and see it in Ire- 
land? The district is easily reached by the limited mail from 
Dublin to either Clifton or Westport, from either of which places 
a twenty-mile romantic drive by public car (included in rail fare) 
is an enjoyable feature; or a quicker route is vié Maam Cross 
Station, which involves engaging beforehand a private car at one’s 
own expense. To bring the matter nearer home, here is scenery 
equal to Scotland’s best; and the hotels, whilst being well ap- 
pointed, are at present most reasonable in their charges. To in- 
stance one hostelry,—think of a surfeit of salmon and brown trout 
so fresh that you can well imagine them whisking their tails in 
the lough below your coffee-room window a few hours previously. 
To an epicure the small mountain mutton would be just a dream 
of delight. For all this on the West Coast of Ireland, the in- 
clusive hotel tariffs range from 30s. in winter and 45s. in summer 
to 65s. Amusements in this Nature’s paradise appear to consist 
of fishing, shooting, tennis, boating, sea or lough bathing, and 
jaunting-car excursions to places of marvellous interest, for which 
latter Leenane offers every facility. 
To patriotic Britons, therefore, I would say, for the assistance 
of future political peace and for obtaining immediate bodily 
and mental good health combined with commercial good value, 
“ Let us go to Ireland.”"—I am, Sir, &e., 

Authors’ Club, London. J. WILSON-HAFFENDEN. 





ACHILL ISLANDERS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Dr. Wynne’s letier in the Spectator of July 19th is so 
admirable and truthful that 1 would emphatically endorse it. 
The inhabitants of out-of-the-way parts of Ireland I have 
always found personally enthusiastic in favour of our late 
good Queen, and I am convinced that did more “ Royalties” 
reside there, travel there, and mix with the people, Irish 
troubles would soon dwindle and die of inanition. This was 
the opinion of my late father-in-law, Canon Hartrick, a well- 
known and thorough Irishman, which he, in and out of season, 
never tired of reiterating. Last year I spent the autumn in 
Achill, a place about the most behind-the-times in the whole of 
Ireland, but where the sentiments indicated by Dr. Wynne 
were noticeably present. The poverty at the Dooagh side of 
the island is great. The people live in huts of beach stones 
with turf roofs kept in place from the winds, which are very 
prevalent, by hay bands or ropes, to the end of which heavy 
stones are tied. A small potato patch around this one-room 
structure, with the few pounds won by the breadwinners’ 
harvesting in Scotland or the North of England, constitute in 
the great majority of cases the whole means of subsistence. 
They fish some of them, not many, but their fishing gear and 
rude canvas-covered canoes are most primitive, and so they 
catch comparatively little of the fish with which their circling 
sea abounds, and even if they did catch fish in commercial 
quantities, I do not know what they could do with it, the 
nearest railway station being fourteen miles distant, and no ice 
procurable. The squalor in these huts is quite indescribable. I 
have seen from one small hut issue in the early morning some 
geese, hens, a cow and calf, a horse and foal, several children, 
and the man and wife. All had passed the night there, and 
only one bed was discernible. The clothing of the islanders is 
chiefly noticeable by its deficiency. Children had often only one 
scanty garment on, and the climate can never be designated 
as hot. Our party left behind all the clothes we possibly 


i 
perhaps some of your readers would kindly send ys caste 
off clothes to take over with us for distribution. Any pareelg 
or boxes sent to J. Harris Stone, 12 Oxford and Cambridge 
Mansions, Edgware Road; to Mrs. Wellbeloved, 39 Upper 
Berkeley Street, W.; or to Philip Gosse, 17 Hanover Terrace 
Regent’s Park, N.W., will be thankfully received for this 
good object. The long-drawn-out discussion about the Harris 
tweed cottagers in the Times, and the descriptions of the 
squalor in that part of Scotland, make one smile, and show 
how unknown is the worse poverty of Achill. ‘This sort of 
charity is better than money doles ; it has that personal touch 
which is just suited to the character of the recipients, and ] 
need hardly say that the gifts have even then to be made with 
tactfulness, for the Achill Islanders possess all those some. 
what proud and independent Irish traits which are delightful 
to notice, and which invariably inspire respect and admira. 
tion.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Harris Sronr, 

3 Dr. Johnson's Buildings, Temple. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND CHARLES DICKENS, 
(To THE EpiIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—Perhaps you may think it worth while to publish the 
following facts as a pendant to some remarks in the Spectator 
of July 26th and by way of commentary on Mr. Swinburne’s 
diatribe in the Quarterly Review upon Matthew Arnold's 
“stolid scorn” for the writings of Charles Dickens. (1) Arnold 
was a prominent figure at the farewell dinner given to Dickens 
by his admirers on the eve of his departure for America, 
November 2nd, 1807. (See “ Arnold's Letters,” Vol. I, p. 374.) 
(2) In an essay on “The Incompatibles,” written by Arnold 
about 1880, and reprinted in his * Irish Essays,” there occurs 
the following reference to (pace Mr. Swinburne) Dickens's 

masterpiece :— 

“Much as I have published, I do not think it has ever yet 
happened to ine to comment in print upon any production of 
Charles Dickens. What a pleasure to have the opportunity of 
praising a work so sound, a work so rich in merit, as ‘ David 
Coppertield’*! ‘Man lese nicht die mistrebende, mitwirkende!’ 
says Goethe. ‘Do not read your fellow-strivers, your fellow- 
workers.’ Of the contemporary rubbish which is shot so plenti- 
, fully all around us we can, indeed, hardly read too little. But 
| to contemporary work so good as‘ David Copperfield’ we are in 
| danger of perhaps not paying respect enough, of reading it (for 
| who could help reading it ?) too hastily, and then putting it aside 
| for something else and forgetting it. What treasures of gaiety, 
invention, lite, are in that book! What alertness and resource! 
What a soul of good nature and kindness governing the whole!” 
And he goes on to make some excellent play with the 
characters in this “all-containing treasure-house,” in pursuit 
of his favourite pastime of baiting the Philistines, I should 
like to add, for the benefit of any reader of the article in the 
Quarterly who happens to be an admirer of Matthew Arnold, 
and finds his susceptibilities ruffled by Mr. Swinburne’s 
parenthetical vituperation of him as a poet, that he may re 
fortify himself and re-establish Arnold in hisesteem by perusing 
| a certain glowing eulogy (in a certain volume of “ Miscel- 
| lanies”) pronounced some years ago by a brother-poet and 
| brother-critic who, in the words of Sairey Gamp, “shall be 
nameless betwigst you and me.’—I am, Sir, &e., 

197 Rake Lane, Liseard, Wallasey. W. A. SIBBALD. 











CIVILIAN GUIDES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

S1r,—The Spectator of July 26th has an interesting paper on 
this subject, and it would be well to remember that Napoleon 
long checked the advance of the Allies on his frontier by 
means of a civilian guide, who enabled him to appear at 
different points with almost incredible speed. The guide was 
an old military college friend settled in the neighbourhood 
who knew every inch of the country, and conducted the 
Emperor and his foree by passes which probably otherwise 
would never have been discovered in time to be of use.—l am, 
Sir, &c., AN Oxtp Man. 





THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPRCTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—You perhaps rightly attribute a part of the Nonconfor- 
mist opposition to the Government Education Bill to a sense 
of past injustice at the hands of the Established Chureh, But 





could spare, and as we are going there again early next month : is there not a more logical ground for it in the existence of an 
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Established Church at all? The voluntary schools of the 
Church are connected with her parochial organisation and 
endowments, and, although not themselves endowed, have been 
in the past, and still remain, a most valuable support to that 
system. To admit them equally with the Board-schools to the 
support of local rates seems like a new link of connection 
between Church and State, which Nonconformists desire to 
sever rather than strengthen. May not this be the explanation 
of what appears to liberal-minded people as a form of religious 
bigotry ? Would that our Nonconformist fellow-citizens 
could recognise, as you urge upon them, that as they cannot 
capture the Church schools, which form the majority, it would 
be wise to look facts in the face, and to accept the compromise 
proposed by Mr. Balfour. Considering the relations between 
Church and State in Scotland, in Ireland, and in our Colonial 
Empire, they need not be anxious about the future of the 
Establishment question.—I am, Sir, &., OCTOGENARIAN. 





A COLOSSAL FLOGGING. 

{To tux Epitor or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr.—The evidence of a contemporary record is generally 
accepted as valuable, if not conclusive, in settling questions of 
disputed fact. In connection with the correspondence in this 
matter, I therefore venture to enclose an extract from a 
diary in my possession, the authoress of which was my great 
aunt, Mrs. Keate’s sister, who was living in Dr. Keate’s house 
at Eton at the time of the incident :— 

“ Priday, June 29th, 1832 (S. Peter’s Day, and therefore a whole 
holiday)—As soon as they were gone (the rest of the party 
had started early on an expedition to Hampton Court) I went to 
walk in the garden, and was very much startled by hearing a 
shout of the boys at absence. I sent Webber [the footman] to 
inquire...... he said it was the boys calling for Monroe, who, 
having neglected to do a punishment set him by the Doctor for 
having talked in school, and not having come to bring it in the 
evening, because he chose to have a boat race, was to have been 
flogged, but refused to submit. His father was written to, and 
till the answer arrives he does not go into school. I felt terribly 
alarmed at the noise. Mr. Keate, with his usual fassiing [com- 
posure] told me of it when he returned to breakfast. He says 
he shall impose an absence at 1, at 5, and at } past 7...... 
Coleridge came in and talked upon the subject, approving the 
Doctor’s intentions...... He called absence at 2 and then 
told the boys that he should impose those 3 absences. He went 
into church at 3, called absence at 4, and again at 5, when I was 
quite grieved to hear the boys shout again, but not so loud. When 
Mr. Keate came to dinner he said that it was not all the school 
that had shouted, but the lower remove of the lower division, and 
the whole of the middle division, in all about 150. I dined téte-a- 
téte with Mr. Keate, and should have felt most happy but for this 
contretemps. Mr, Keate went after he had had his coffee to 7 and 
8 o’clock absence, and said he should not return till 10. 

Saturday, June 30th——Mr. Monroe arrived from Bristol, and 
as he found that Dr. Keate would not consent to keep him 
(his son] at any rate, he takes him away. The boys answered 


all the absences, but after the 7 o’clock one the Doctor 
came home looking very much annoyed. He told us that 
the 150 ill-behaved boys had not come to the absence, 


but had, I suppose, gone up with the boats. He went to 
8 o'clock absence, which they answered. I felt much dis- 
tressed to see him so much annoyed. He did not come home to 
tea; and we then heard from Evans that he had had all the 
offending boys come to him, and was flogging them at 10 at 
DIGI G 54.686 We sent Evans to find out what was going on, and 
he said that the boys had been fetched by their respective tutors, 
and some of them out of bed; that Dr. Keate had flogged 70 
of the number (104, I believe). Coleridge came in at 11, and 
said that he would soon be home; that he had come to the resolu- 
tion to flog them to-night, as there might be much mischief done 
by leaving it till Monday. The Doctor came home at } past 11, 
looking much less annoyed than I expected. I hope this business 
is now at anend; but there are 21 who say they did not know 
there was an absence at 7, but they are not believed... ... 
Tuesday, July 8rd.—All has gone on quietly with the boys. 
The 6th form have behaved very well.” 
This account of the transaction appears to dispose of what, 
for the sake of brevity, I may call the “letter M” theory 
invented by Mr. Parkin, and to establish the school rank of 
the offenders, who obviously could not have been Lower 
boys, as suggested by your correspondent Mr. Freeman. 
The question of the number executed is not so easy of 
solution, and there is no apparent explanation of the process 
by which the one hundred and fifty original offenders were 
reduced to one hundred and four. I may add that the Rev. 
E. Coleridge in relating the incident to me stated that this 
drastic policy did not originate with the Head-Master, but 
was urged upon him by the Assistants for the rea viven 
in the Diary. The account of the matter in Sir H. Maxwell 
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Lyte’s “ History of Eton College” is the best published, though 

it can hardly, without exaggeration, be termed a rebellion.— 

I am, Sir, &e., R. DURNFORD. 
Carlton Club. 





(To THE EpIror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—My letter in the Spectator of July 19th has drawn two 
very interesting contributions from two Eton veterans whose 
bodies were among the extraordinary number experimented 
upon hy the redoubtable Dr. Keate in 1832. The version 
given by me of this famous incident was, as I stated, quoted 
verbatim et literatim trom Mr. Parkin’s “Life of Edward 
Thring.” Both your correspondents impugn the accuracy 
of Mr. Parkin’s account; but while it is clear from Mr. 
Freeman's letter that the punishment was not confined to 
those whose names were “on the alphabetical list of the 
school from M onwards,” the correction of the numbers 
seems hazy. We have now three estimates: Mr. Parkin’s 
“more than eighty boys,” “E.’s” ‘hardly less than one 
hundred and forty,” and Mr. Freeman’s “some sixty to 
eighty.” If “Es” estimate is accurate then the magnitude 
of Dr. Keate’s historical feat is still more amazing.—I am, 


Sir, &e., L. J. R. 


[To tae Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—As I was at Eton at the time of the “ colossal flogging,” 
may I ask you to permit me to give my account of the incident, 
of which I have a very vivid recollection? There was at that 
time a rule that there should be no boating before Easter, to 
which rule we strongly objected, so we conspired to play the 
trick upon Keate of sending a long-boat up the river manned 
by boatmen clothed in the Eton jersey. The Doctor, hearing 
of this, rode to the Brocas accompanied by some of the 
masters, and from the bank called upon the supposed 


boys to come ashore, calling them by name as if 
identifying them. We, the authors of the plot, who 
were at a little distance off, were mightily amused, 


and signified our amusement by loud cheers; whereupon 
Keate turned and pursued us, but fortunately there was a 
little brook which we on foot easily negotiated, but which to 
our pursuers was an insurmountable obstacle. So for the 
time we escaped, but Keate was not to be beaten. He issued 
a notice that the Easter Holidays would he stopped if the con- 
spirators did not give themselves up, which, of course, we 
immediately did to the number of nearly a hundred, and were 
consequently switched, and well I remember how old Keate 
complimented us upon our honourable conduct while he was 
in the act of punishing us.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
ONE OF THE SWITCHED, 





SCHOOLMASTERS AND CELIBACY. 
{To THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. Benson (Spectator, July 12th) can hardly cite his 
married friends to give evidence in defence of his position. 
May I give your readers the testimony of the Puritan, Joseph 
Alleine, who seems to have worked as hard as the rest of his 
brethren ? ‘“ When he married he received a letter of con- 
gratulation from an old College friend, who said that he had 
some thoughts of following his example, but wished to be 
wary, and would therefore take the freedom of asking him to 
describe the inconveniences of a married life. Alleine replied: 
‘Thou wouldst know the inconveniences of a wife, and I will 
tell thee. First of all, whereas thou risest constantly at four 
in the morning, or before, she will keep thee till six; secondly, 
whereas thou usest to study fourteen hours in the day, she 
will bring thee to eight or nine; thirdly, whereas thou art 
wont to forbear one meal at least in the day for thy studies, 
she will bring thee to thy meat. If these are not mischief 
enough to affright thee, I know not what thou art.’”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F,. GELDERD-SOMERVELL. 
Haseley Manor, Oxon. 
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THE GORDON STATUE. 

[To tHE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.”] 
Sir,—Probably few of the thousands who daily pause to 
admire Onslow Ford’s statue of “Gordon mounted on a 
Camel,” just erected in a most appropriate and effective 
site by the National Portrait Gallery and one of London’s 
chief recruiting grounds, realise that its sojowmn there is 
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temporary, and that shortly, and doubtless with an equally 
effective and appropriate result, it will be set up in Khartoum. 
It would surely be fitting, whether by general subscription or, 
if needs must be, through a gift of private munificence, to 
secure a replica for this site in the Metropolis of the home- 
country. Gordon’s fame is, of course, aere perennius; but 
that is no ground for depriving our civic life of the inspira- 
tion of a noble image. T.ondon has, alas! few worthy statues 
of England's real heroes; and Onslow Ford, who did as much 
as any modern sculptor to redeem the credit of his art, is now 
gone from us. To obtain and erect such a replica would be a 
double tribute to the artist’s memory and, what isof even greater 
merit, to the glory of a man who more than any other since 
the days of Sir Philip Sidney carried into the conduct of his 
military life and the manner of his dying the qualities of a 
noble gentleman and a simple Christian.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. H. Dz 





THE CHURCH AND SANITATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srtr,—I venture to submit for general acceptance that 
preachers in their pulpits and teachers in their schools can 
do more than any one else to secure for all pure air, fresh 


water, abundant light, and wholesome surroundings.—I am, | 


Sir, &c., 
F. LAWRENCE, 
Hon. Sec. Church Sanitary Association. 


Church House, Westminster, S.W. 





THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 


ii 
AUSTRALIA’S NAVAL ASPIRATION, 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPEcrator.”] 
Sir,—lIt is a ridiculous fallacy to hold that, because Australia 
seeks to develop her naval capacity and to provide ships ang 
train men, she thereby declares herself to be self-sufficient 
and severs herself from all share and claim to the protection 
of the Fleet of the Empire. 


The naval force suggested for Australia is to be a portion of th 
Empire’s Fleet as much as the Channel Fleet, and as Pats 
portion of the nation’s sea-power as her contingents in South 
Africa were of the nation’s Army. It is difficult to discoy 
whence have arisen the misconceptions on this point, and a 
objections to a line of naval policy so purely and pre-eminent) 
Imperial should have been raised to naval development jn th, 
Colonies when military development has received every cnnonanes 

) gee 


; ment. Whatever the reasons behind, the result is illogical, and 
; quite contrary to the Imperial spirit of the Colonies. 


It is safe to 
attribute the encouragement of land forces and depreciation of 
naval to the interest, the convenience, and the prejudice of the 
Departments. The convenience, &c., of a Department is not neces. 
sarily for the safety of the country; often it is otherwise 
The advantages of encouraging Colonial land forces have already 
borne good fruit. The advantages of encouraging Colonial sea, 
forces are of equal, if not far greater, value. The safety of the 
Empire depends on the nation’s sea-power, and every addition to 





| 
| 


that sea-power increases the safety of the Empire. As has recently 
been so clearly reasoned by the Spectator, money contribution 
makes no real increase to the Fleet strength of the Empire 


| Under the present system the Colonies are to do nothing. Froma 


Srr,—At the request of the late Father Dolling’s family, I | 


have undertaken to write his Life, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will allow me, through your columns, to ask 
any of his friends who may possess letters or other reminis- 
cences of Father Dolling kindly to let me see them for the 
purposes of the Memoir. All letters shall be carefully pre- 


served and returned in due course to their owners.—I am, | 
| in the better position, assuredly so if the respective responsibili- 


Sir, &e., 
CHARLES E. OSBORNE. 
Seghill Viearage, Dudley, R.S.O., Northumberland. 





WATER-BOTTLES AND FIRES. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “SpPEcTATOR.”’ | 


naval point of view, the Colonies are non-existent except as heavy 
and impotent liabilities. We can admire the splendid self. 
sufficiency of the Navy that asserts itself equal to meeting the 
heavy drain that will be made upon it in war to cover effectually 
all those liabilities. The Navy will require about seventy 
thousand additional men in war; the present reserve is twenty- 
three thousand, mostly wnavailable, and if available, would 
cripple the mercantile marine and add considerably to the present 
enormous percentage of foreigners,—a danger in any war. But it 
behoves us to see whether it is reasonably prudent on our part to 
rely solely on this ability of the Navy to afford us complete pro. 
tection. It must be kept in mind that at no period in the history 
of England, from the earliest days, has the Navy been required to 
do so much as will be demanded of it in the next great war witha 
naval Power or Powers. The margin of superiority over the two- 
Power standard does not exist, or, if anything, the two Powers are 


ties are considered. The number of foreign Navies and their 
respective strength has never been greater, and they continue to 
grow. But while our Navy, relatively to the world’s Navies, 


; holds a lower place, the work it will have to do is immensely in- 


Srr,—One of the most extraordinary cases of fire-lighting | 


by the sun's rays through glass is the following. 
years ago my wife and I were driving 
Canterbury. It was about 3 o’clock on an October afternoon. 
The horse was slowly walking up a hill between two pine 
woods, and the sun was directly facing us, when, simul- 
taneously, both lamps were ignited. I called the coachman’s 
attention to the fact, and he simply laughed, thinking we were 
making fun of him. It was, however, a fact that the rays of 
the sun through the circular lamp-glasses had actually lighted 
the candles.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Percy Burp. 

Cheltenham. 

[We know of a case in which, in September, the sun's rays, 
passing through an ordinary bedrooin water-bottle placed 
on a window-sill, set fire to chintz curtains.—ED. Spectator. | 





DRAGON-FLIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str.—In the Spectator of July 26th I read a very interesting 
article on “Dragon-flies.” Possibly many of your readers 
may not know that the dragon-fly—more especially the larger 
varieties—is quite devoid of human fear. Even when freshly 
caught they will feed from your hand, provided they have not 
recently made a heavy meal. Let any one catch a dragon- 
fly, and, holding him firmly by the wings, offer him a fly or 
bluebottle, and he will see for himself whether he is in 
any way frightened by his enforced detention. If hungry, he 
will make small work of the offered dainty, leaving only the 
wings and legs of his victim. A common idea is that these 








insects sting; they do not. All the same a dragon-fly can | 
nip rather sharply with his powerful jaws. which can be tested | 
by placing the end of one’s finger close to his mouth.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


W. G. ELey,. 


—._ 


West Field, Fulford, York. 


A few | 
in a victoria near | 


at the heart. 


creased, and the consequences of failure to carry out that would 
be, in one word, death to the Empire. Do not let us forget that. 
In no previous war has the Empire depended upon imports for 
food. There is said to be not more than six weeks’ supply at any 
time for the population of the United Kingdom. Therefore, 
whether the nation shall be ensured a food supply, or starved to 
death or into submission, must be determined by the efficiency of 
the Navy. Practically the same responsibility lies upon the Navy 
in respect of the import trade of raw material to keep manu- 
facture going, and the export of manufactured goods must also 
be protected. These are duties of greater and more vital 
importance than in any previous naval war. In previous 
vars, notably the last great naval war, 1793-1815, the trade 
to be protected was within a smaller area. To-day it is world. 
wide. Australia and New Zealand, the most distant, represent 
trade of a volume and value as great as the North Atlantic 
and West Indies of the early eighteenth century. India, China, 
and the North Pacific are also a field of commerce nearer to-day 
in point of time than some parts of the Mediterranean in 1800. 
Again, the defence of trade routes where traffic is greatest at 
points of convergence near the United Kingdom will make an 
enormous demand on naval cruiser strength. In these difficulties 
we have a fairly close parallel in the Cape War to-day, and know 
the immense force required to protect the lines of railway, com- 
parable to the steam lines. ‘That owr possession of the collieries 
in these waters will give our Navy such an advantage as to render 
abortive, for lack of coal, cruiser raids on our commerce no longer 
holds good, for the reasons that:—(a) Coaling at sea is now, 
given ordinary weather, easily carried out. (b) Many foreign 
Atlantic liners could carry enough for the service of a fleet of 
cruisers for a considerable time, and could command speed that 
would defy pursuit: (c) The coal trade is usually, or largely, water- 
borne. The coasting trade in coal would have to be suspended or 
the risk incurred of supplying the enemy’s squadron with coal, and 
the means of continuing his operations against us. Let us con- 
sider war declared with a maritime Power or Powers. It goes 
without saying that it would not be undertaken against us unless 
there were reasonable hopes of success for our enemies. Success 
in naval war waged against us would have very different 
effects upon the United Kingdom and the Colonies. Success- 
ful naval war against the United Kingdom means death. 
To the Australian Colonies it means only temporary incon- 
venience. We are self-supporting to a very large extent. 
Main efforts must therefore be concentrated to the part that 
must be vitally affected unless victoriously defended, for Lord 
Salisbury has rightly said that great Empires perish from a blow 
Such a concentration would involve some, perhaps 
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the complete, uncovering of Australia and New Zealand, opening 


them to attack by the meanest privateer that can carry a gun. 
Such, if possessed of fair speed, would suffice to paralyse the 
~ role trade and business of the Colony selected for attack. 
and New Zealand, following obediently the War Office 
ilty directions to raise land forces only, would in a naval 
ent either to aid the Empire or to defend themselves. 
Troops would defend ports, the terminals of trade routes, & C., but 
they would be quite insuflicient. At would be like attempt ing to 
defend a line of railway by fortifying the stations. The railroad 
would be open to attack everywhere. W ith no sea force whatever, 
landings could be effected where desired to harry, alarm, and 
create panic. The presence of even a weak sea force would pre- 
vent this. On every ground (excepting to provide material 
to patch over War Office failures when called upon to undertake 
serious war) the line attempted to be forced upon the Colonies 
is absolutely wrong. ‘These things are fairly well known in 
\ustralia, when every paper of importance in every capital has 
: ed against the absurd cash nexus. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIVE. 
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—I am, Sir, &e., 





CANADA'S POSTAL GRIEVANCE. 
(To THE Epirok OF THE “'SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The recent refusal of the Home Government to reduce 
the rate of postage on newspapers and periodicals carried 
within the Empire has occasioned much surprise and dis- 
appointment in Canada. Since the introduction in 1899 of 
Imperial penny postage on letters, the loss entailed to the 
Canadian Revenue has been made good by the greater number 
of letters carried. The same result would certainly follow if 

» corresponding reduction were made in the rate of postage 
upon printed matter, which has remained unchanged, Canada, 
in that respect, being treated as a foreign country. The cost 
of any English penny newspaper is more than doubled by the 
postage to Canada, while the rate on periodicals from the 
United States to Canada is just one-eighth of the rate from 
England to Canada. The result of sucha tax against English, 
and discrimination in favour of American, publications 
is to replace the journals of the Mother-country by American 
journals containing partial, prejudiced, and often anti-British 
information and opinions upon Imperial matters of great 
moment. Canada has given many tangible proofs of her 
attachment to the Empire, of which she forms an integral part 
as much as the United Kingdom itself. With what feelings 
then must we read the statement, made from the Treasury 
Benches during the present Session, that her late Majesty's 
Government had declined, “on grounds of public policy,’ to 
entertain the suggestion from the Canadian Government of 
reduced postage on periodical literature to Canada; that 
“the Postmaster-General can see no reason why an exception 
from the rate applicable to newspapers sent from the United 
Kingdom to other parts of the world should be made in favour 
of those for Canada”; and that “a general reduction in 
the newspaper rate for British Colonies or foreign countries 
would involve a serious loss of revenue.” The surplus revenue 
from the Post Office is four millions, and the same authority 
stated the annual cost of Atlantic conveyance of all kinds 
of printed matter for Canada posted in the United Kingdom 
at about £12,000, of which £7,000 was roughly estimated in 
respect of newspapers. These figures seem to dispose of “the 
serious loss of revenue,” particularly as, as has already been 
pointed out, the loss upon a reduction in the rate of postage 
would be soon counterbalanced by the increase in postal 
matter carried. But is it not extraordinary that at this 
epoch in the progress of the Empire, with all the Premiers 
of the daughter-nations in London taking counsel upon 
matters of high import to the British dominions at home 
und beyond the seas, such a valuable means of im- 
parting to the people of these realms sane and _ healthy 
views of Imperial questions should be thus disregarded ? 
All the arguments in favour of promoting freedom of 
intercourse throughout the Empire by cheapening the cost 
of private correspondence apply with equal, if not greater, 
force to newspaper and periodical literature. It must not be 
forgotten that the cabled summaries of news placed before the 
readers of Canadian newspapers come through American, and 
not English, sources, and that these are frequently unsatisfac- 
tory or positively misleading, without the antidote supplied by 
those English journals of public opinion whose perusal fur- 
nishes a liberal education, and which are higher and purer in 
tone than many American journals. So strongly is this felt 
in Canada that societies (notably the Aberdeen Associa- 


hand periodicals, magazines, and other good literature 
among those living in the sparsely settled districts of 
the Dominion. English and Canadian publications are 
preferred. These are an inestimable boon to many who 
seldom see a newspaper, and would not otherwise have any- 
thing to read, especially during the long nights in winter. 
The Canadian Government undertake their carriage free 
through the mails. Many copies of the Spectator in this and 
other ways reach a wide circle of readers. May we not expect 
that at the present Conference this reform, so reasonable, so 
beneficial and necessary, may be amongst the matters under- 
taken as the result of its deliberations? The different Boards 
of Trade, the Press, and Canadian Parliament are united in 
favour of this step towards Imperial unity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aneus MacMurcuy,. 

Toronto. 


| We cannot imagine a better or more useful subject for dis- 
cussion at the Conference of Premiers than improved postal 
communication. We should like to see the Empire treated as 
a unit for postal purposes. We do not want to increase the 
fiscal burdens of the British taxpayer unduly, but we agree 
with our correspondent in thinking that the fear of loss is not 
well grounded.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE RECENT GALE. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE ‘ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—The severe gale of Saturday, July 26th, which did such 
damage at Cologne and elsewhere, was here in Cambridge 
laden with an extraordinary amount of dust, covering every- 
thing with grittiness. As this dust was obviously not local 
(for the roads were still wet) I placed some of it under a 
microscope, suspecting that it might be volcanic and con- 
nected with the West Indian eruptions. To my surprise, it 
turned out to be marine sand, from the Mediterranean or 
some similar latitude, with fragments of foraminifera, coral. 
&e.,—just such as may be obtained from any newly bought 
sponge. It would be interesting to learn whether this 
curious phenomenon was noticed by any of your readers 
elsewhere.—I am, Sir, Xce., 

EDWARD CONYBEARE. 

Stokeslea, Cambridge. 





SPLENDID MOURNING. 

(fo THE Epirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Whatever may be said of the accuracy of the two 
English renderings of Madame de Stael’s words, quoted by 
*H. C. B.” in the Spectator of July 26th, his judgment as to 
the respective pathos of the versions will surely not be gener- 
ally endorsed. The thought expressed in the translation to 
which he takes exception is finely worked out by Mrs. Browning 
in “ Aurora Leigh” :— 
“ How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 

On wintry nights by solitary fires 

And hear the nations praising them far off ; 

‘loo far! ay, praising our quick sense of love, 

Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 

Which could not beat so in the verse unless 

Being present also in the unkissed lips, 

And eyes undried because there’s none to ask 

‘The reason they grew moist.” 
Is there not more real pathos in this than in the sentiment 
expressed in the other rendering,—‘“ Fame is the showy 
mourning a plain woman wears for her lost happiness” ?— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 
L. M. C. 


THE UNDECORATED HERO. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I feel sure that a large proportion of your readers will 
agree with me in regretting that the bravery of Captain 
Freeman, of s.s. ‘Roddam,’ has, so far, secured but little 
recognition. To those who have read the heroic story it may 
well seem impossible to recall a more striking instance of 
human bravery and endurance. The leader of a forlorn hope 
knows what he may expect to be his fate,—the stinging 
impact of the invisible bullet, the volleying fragments of the 
bursting shell, or the chill thrust of the deadly bayonet. His 
bravery none will dispute. And surviving, his reward? The 





tion) have been formed to collect and distribute second- 





Victoria Cross, the D.S.O., or high brevet rank. But how in- 
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comparably severer the test that the Captain of the ‘ Roddam’ 
had to undergo? The suddenness of the catastrophe, the up- 
heaval of the ocean depths, the appalling gloom of “a darkness 
that could be felt,” the thundering explosions of a mephitic 
vapour that threatened suffocation with its sulphurous fumes, 
—this “peep into the jaws of hell” might well be held to 
justify “the failing of men’s heart for fear” on the part of 
the bravest of the brave. And yet, in spite of this nearness 
of what might well have appeared the advent of the terrors of 
the last Great Day, our English hero, undaunted by the awful 
scene, unshaken by the pain of his own burning flesh, brought 
his good ship, scorched, rent, and riven, to a haven of refuge. 
And his reward? <A service of plate from the Board of 
Trade! It has been officially announced that the regulations 
for the bestowal of the Albert Medal render that decoration 
inapplicable to his case! Surely it has not come to this, that 
England has no way of honouring the hero of a deed which, 
in coolness and dauntless courage, is absolutely unparalleled 
in the history of a nation of brave men,—nay, in the history 
of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Matus, M.B. 
Watton, S.0., Norfolk. 








POETRY. 
ON THE WELSH COAST. 


Buinp led by many a friendly star, 
[ hurry through a land of sleep; 
For like a trumpet from afar 
I heard the challenge of the deep, 
And down the clifi’s thyme-scented turf 
[ spring upon the midnight sands, 
And strip beside the whispering surt, 
And give my body to its hands. 


It greets me with a giant glee; 
I wrestle in its rough embrace ; 
The stinging kisses of the sea 
Are like a scourge upon my face. 
But we who drink its air divine, 
And listen to its endless song, 
We love the buffet of the brine 
That makes our thrilling nerves so strong. 


Then, on a travelling wave adrift, 
Supine with idle arms I lie, 

And watch the coastwise mountains lift | 
Their kingly summits to the sky ; 

While in the pauses of the breeze 
Mysterious voices call and chide, 

For these are Gwalia’s faery seas, 
And yonder Snowdon’s haunted side! 


Or where her masthead lantern throws 
A quivering shaft upon the dark, 

I pass beneath the dipping bows 
Of some belated fishing bark ; 

I see by that unstable light 
The bearded faces of the crew, 

And from the desert of the night | 
[ answer to their hoarse halloo. 


Still onward, like a child that sleeps 
Locked in a genie’s arms, I speed ; 
Beneath me lie the unfathomed deeps, 
But I no thought of peril heed ; 
While on that mighty bosom borne, 
And through a world so vast and dim, 
With Jabour and delight outworn 
[ almost slumber as I swim. 


Till suddenly the stars have fled! 
For now the night is at its noon, 
And o'er a misty ocean spread 
The silver footprints of the moon; 
And where that shining pathway gleams 
Athwart the heaving, shimmering main, 
A wandering soul whom love redeems, 
I turn me to the shore again. 


cs 


BOOKS. 


—-@—— 


LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL* 
To write the life of a living man is not a sound practice. Out 
side a narrow circle the knowledge of contemporaries jg . 
once partial and insignificant. A man’s actions, a man’s 
speeches, may tell us something; but it is the policy of ; 
statesman to reveal as little of himself as need be, and it is 
seldom that an authoritative biography does not disclose 
surprises. And while, on the one hand, premature biography 
is largely matter of guesswork, on the other it is not without 
the danger of indiscretion. It is so intimate a habit of the 
time to gossip of that which should be hidden that the life of 
a man is not uncommonly confused with the house in which 
he lives, and the chairs and tables of his daily use. But Lord 
Strathcona is a public man who dislikes publicity, and his 
biographer has loyally respected his rare and honourable 
scruple. Mr. Beckles Willson looks at his subject from the 
point of view, not of an eavesdropper, but of a politician, and 
if we get no glimpse of Lord Strathcona “at home,” at least 
we may consider in these interesting pages the immense 
services which his courage and energy have conferred upon 
the Empire. 


Like so many other pioneers, Donald Smith — under 
which name he was baptised—is a native of Scotland, 
which he left some sixty-five years ago to try his fortune 
in Canada. A place was offered him in the house of the 
Cheeryble Brothers, with whom he was connected in blood, 
but the Hudson Bay Company chimed more naturally with 
' his romantic temper, and he landed at Montreal when the 
| rebellion of Papineau had just been quelled. It is interesting 
| to note that his first voyage took between forty and fifty days, 
and that the boat in which he sailed, of 800 tons, was then 
considered a large vessel. It is also interesting to remember 
that he joined a service rendered illustrious by such daring 
adventurers as Prince Rupert and Radisson, and though his 
method was far different from theirs, he attained at last a 
solid success for himself and his country which wholly eluded 
their bolder recklessness. No sooner had he landed in 
Canada than he was sent to Labrador, in Mr. Willson’s 
phrase ‘‘the bleakest corner of the earth’’; and there he 
remained for many a weary year. One single post a year and 
a severe climate are enough to prove the hardship of the 
place, but Donald Smith doubtless increased his strength by the 
mere hardship, and his feats of enslurance are still remembered. 
“There is now probably no other country in the world,” says 
Mr. Willson, * where there exists a longer or more dangerous 
postal route for men and dogs,—two thousand miles of land- 
travel from Quebec to Ungava in the depth of winter, which 
in these Arctic latitudes lasts from December to June. And 
yet this route has been actually traversed on foot and in dog- 
sleds—not once, but several times—by Lord Strathcona.” 
How many statesmen of to-day can boast of two thousand 
miles traversed in Arctic cold on foot and in dog-sled? Yet 
it is no bad preparation for affairs, and when we consider 





| Lord Stratheona’s subsequent resolution we cannot regret 
'what might have seemed to most men a weary waste of 


years. But even in the remoteness of Labrador he made his 
value understood. ‘No matter,” it has been said, “ how poor 
the post might be, Donald Smith always showed a balance on 
the right side of the ledger.” So he was rewarded, at first with 
a chief tradership, then with a pleasanter post on the shores 
of Hudson Bay, and at last came the welcome summons to 
Montreal, where in 1868, after thirty years of service, he was 
appointed chief executive officer of the Company. 


He was forty-eight when a public career first became pos- 
sible to him, but the husbandry of his talents was immensely 
in his favour, and the opportunity of using them was not long 
denied. The transfer of Rupert’s Land to Canada was already 
being discussed with much acrimony, and none saw more clearly 
than Mr. Donald Smith that the transfer was inevitable. But 
it was not accomplished without much difficulty and the near 
danger of open rebellion. Argument gave way to force, and 
out of many disputes there emerged the rebel and demagogue, 
Louis Riel. Had this famous half-blood been a little more 
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EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 





* Lord Strathcona: the Story of His Life, By Beckles Willson. London: 
Methuen and Co. [7s. 6d.] 
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mined, a little less timid, he might have involved Canada 
ere Empire in a difficult war. He had many of the 
af ks of a leader, and though to call him a “new Napoleon” 
Or civandesinnd his talent, he was a third-rate con- 
ed val of energy and address. Above all, he was a man 
ee mperament and appearance. His bright eyes, his 
dark skin overshot with pallor, were in his favour, 
accomplice, O'Donoghue, was not extravagant when 
“ Riel, you could become President of the Republic 
of Canada if you kept your back stiff all the time.” Again, 
he espoused a popular cause. There is no doubt that the 
transfer of Rupert's Land excited a fiercely hostile feeling, 
snd the fact that Riel was strong enough to exclude the 
newly appointed Governor from his post i proof that he 
carried his followers with him. The situation was delicate, 
indeed, when Mr. Donald Smith proposed that he should go to 
Fort Garry as a Commissioner of the Government. His 
services were accepted, and with characteristic courage he 
went unarmed and almost alone. No sooner had he arrived at 
Fort Garry than he was treated as a prisoner of “ President” 
Riel. That, however, did not check his determination. He 
had made up his mind to avoid bloodshed, and yet to 
enforce the decision of the Government. To quote his 
own words :—“ The part I had to act was that of a 
mediator. Not only would one rash or unguarded word 
have increased the difficulty, but even the pointing of a 
finger might, on more than one occasion, have been sufficient 
to put the whole country in a flame.” But the unguarded 
word was never spoken, the finger was never pointed in a 
wrong direction, and the rebellion ended in a bloodless expedi- 
tion. Yet before Sir Garnet Wolseley marched to the 
Red River many a heated discussion was held, and Mr. 
Willson is doubtless right when he says that ‘“ probably 
never before in history has a regularly ordained meeting been 
held in British territory under such conditions.” If the moral 
atmosphere was warmly excited, the physical atmosphere was 
depressed enough to chill the fiercest rebels. “In the open 
air,” to quote Mr. Willson, “with the thermometer twenty 
decrees below zero, in the teeth of a biting blast, this 
meeting is conducted with a respect for decorum and 
ancient Parliamentary methods worthy of Westminster 
itself. Icicles hang on men’s beards; the faces of many 
of the aged in that vast sea of faces are pinched and 
blue with cold.” Nevertheless, the excitement slowly 
cooled, and there is little doubt that but for the tactful 
courage of Mr. Donald Smith a spark would have been put 
to the flame of rebellion. However, we refer our readers 
to Mr. Willson’s vivid pages, where they will find displayed as 
pretty a handling of a hostile audience as history affords us. 
Such, then, is the most romantic episode in the career of Mr. 
Donald Smith. But it was not at the Red River nor in the 
councils of the Hudson Bay Company that he did best service 
to his country and the Empire. His great achievement was 
the laying of Canada’s national highway. Without his energy, 
talent, and foresight the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is 
now the stoutest link in the chain of Empire, would never 
have existed. What that railway means to us is now generally 
acknowledged. Yet Mr. Donald Smith—he was not then raised 
to the Peerage—had to overcome such political and financial 
obstacles as would have deterred any less resolute statesman 
than himself. And he had his way; with his own hand drove 
the last spike of the railway some seventeen years ago, and 
to-day he has the rare satisfaction of looking back upon his 
own work and of seeing that it has prospered. 


and his 
he said, 





EDUCATION AND EMPIRE.* 
WHETHER Mr. Haldane is oris not a thoroughgoing modern-day 
Liberal is a question that we are not called upon to answer, 
but this entirely valuable book proves beyond all question that 
he represents a political and social phase of thought which, 
if it were really Liberal, would before many years place the 
Liberal party in a very different position from that which it 
has been content to hold these many days. To what practical 
extent that phase of thought is permeated by the views con- 
tained in the address entitled “Science and Religion ””—the 
last of the essays in this book—we cannot pretend to say, but 
it is certainly a matter for regret that Mr. Haldane should 






* Education and Empire: Addresses on Certain Topics of the Day. By Richard 


Burdon Haldane, M.P., LL.D., K.C. London: John Murray. [5s. uet. | 
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have thought fit to include this brilliant philosophical 
tour de force in a volume the chief value of which is its 
workaday application to the Imperial problems of the 
hour. It is not possible within the limited space at the 
disposal of a reviewer to deal with the elaborate argu- 
ment contained in this essay, but one word may be 
said. We take it that Mr. Haldane holds that the qualities 
of man are as real, or as unreal, as the material universe itself 
with its vital and molecular energy, and that this assemblage 
of realities, or unrealities, forms one vast non-ego, which is 
dependent for its real existence on the existence of an ego, 
and that that ego is the conception called God. In other 
words, if there is a God, the universe is real; if there is not, it 
is not real. We seem here to be in a vicious circle and at the 
entire mercy of the philosophers. If the philosophers are able 
to grant us a God, the universe and we are real; but if they 
cannot grant this, we are not even shadows. On the other 
hand, if we can prove the world is real, there must be a God; if 
we can prove it is not real, there cannot be a God; and either 
is incapable of proof. It is a helpless, hopeless position, but 
it has one good aspect: it inevitably throws us back upon 
dogma and revealed religion. The dogma of philosophy is in 
no stronger position than the dogma of religion; while the 
dogma of the Pope of Rome is more attractive than that of 
the Bishop of Cloyne. We trust that we have missed the 
logical deduction from Mr. Haldane’s philosophy of religion, 
and that we are wrong in the conclusions that seem to us the 
inevitable deductions from his argument. But, frankly, we 
distrust this digging for “ deeper foundations of belief.” In 
delving for rocks on which to build a natural religion the 
philosopher too often loses himself and his workmen in 
shifting quicksands, 

Mr. Haldane’s educational essays cannot be too widely read. 
That we are not altogether with him in his conclusions is, per- 
haps, our fault rather than his; but certainly with his aspira- 
tions, with his strong feeling as to the inefficiency of Envlish 
national education, and with his belief that education will 
prove one of our strongest bonds of Empire we are in the 
fullest accord. The remarkable development of State 
education of every type in Germany has arrested the 
attention of Mr. Haldane, as it has, indeed, of every 
student of educational development in Europe. The able 
statesmen and thinkers who directed and direct German 
affairs realised and realise that the making and mainten- 
ance of the nation as a nation in the first rank depended 
and depends absolutely on the technical and industrial 
efficiency of the people. The result, after some thirty years 
of anxious organisation, is that there are now nearly nine 
million children being educated in some sixty thousand 
elementary schools under about one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand teachers at an annual cost of £17,500,000, of which 
rather more than a quarter is found by the State Govern- 
ments, and rather less than three-quarters by local rating 
authorities. Education in these schools is compulsory up to 
fourteen years. Secondary education is only compulsory in 
the sense that it is a condition precedent to professional, and 
to the higher branches of commercial and industrial, life. 
There are rather more than fourteen hundred secondary 
schools—classical, semi-classical, and modern—which contain 
rather under four hundred thousand pupils with twenty 
thousand teachers; about one-fifth of the pupils are girls. 
£4,000,000 annually, derived for the 
secondary educa- 
prepare for 


The cost exceeds 
most part from rates and fees (for 
tion is not free). These secondary 
“the 22 Universities, with their 2,500 professors and 22,000 
students, and the 10 Technical High Schools, with their 850 
professors and 11,000 students,” and other technical schools, 
the Commercial High Schools, and the Schools of Agriculture. 
Education in all costs the country annually in public money 
325,000,000. Germany, in fact, has left, and is leaving, no 
stone unturned to make her citizens etfective, so far as 
secular education can make women and men effective, in the 
performance of the duties of life. It must, indeed, be 
admitted that ‘organisation and _ instruction 
carried to a far higher pitch in Germany and Switzerland 


schools 


have been 
than with us.” 

But there is another aspect of the matter which we are not 
sure that Mr. Haldane realises. Germany is not England, 
and England in 1870 had not Germany's problem to solve. 
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We are a slow-growing nation, and deal with our problems in 
a slow, disordered manner that at times fills keen social 
thinkers with despair, but when we solve them the 
thing is done in a manner that has not to be undone. 
Take, for instance, the question of technical education in 
England. The country has been feeling its way in this 
matter ever since the year 1835, when Mr. William Ewart, 
the then Member for Liverpool, moved for a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons to “ inquire into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the arts and of the principles of 
design among the people (especially the manufacturing popu- 
lation) of the country.” This resulted in the formation in 
1837 of “ the Council of the Government School of Design,” 
from which sprang the Science and Art Department, now 
amalgamated with the Board of Education. It may be said 
that the seventy years of growth have produced but a small 
plant, and that the results as we see them to-day do not 
justify pride or praise. It may be so, but nevertheless we 
believe that we are approaching an era of technical, artistic, 
and scientific training in England that will not be sur- 
passed in Germany, an era that would not have been 
possible in England save as the result of very slow 
education of public opinion and belief. The Universities, 
too, have been in their silent way helping forward the 
good work, and we should like to have seen in Mr. 
Haldane’s book a recognition not only of the pure mathe- 
matical thinkers of unequalled fame that Cambridge has pro- 
duced, but of the invaluable work in applied science that has 
been done at Cambridge under cruelly hampered conditions 
for many years past. But, we repeat, England is not Germany, 
and we should deprecate any attempt to import wholesale into 
this country—we do not say that Mr. Haldane advocates it— 
German educational methods or German educational aspira- 
tions. Our University system is not capable of assimilation 
to the German type, nor do we think it desirable that any 
attempt should be made in that direction. We even doubt if 
the new English Universities will ever attain “the double 
aim of the German University system—pure culture, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the application of the highest know- 
ledge to commercial enterprise” —though we do believe that all 
the Universities will accomplish what Cambridge has been doing 
for many years past,—the training of men who on entering the 
workaday world are capable of applying the highest know- 
ledge to commercial enterprise. When the separate pieces of 
the great educational machine that is gradually being 
fashioned in England are put together the end aimed at 
will surely be, not the production of a highly finished pro- 
ducer in this or that walk of life, but the production of men 
and women who have an intellectual and—may we add ?—a 
spiritual outfit for the work of life. We doubt if it is the 
function of education, in the ordinary meaning of that word, to 
produce a chemist or an electrician, or even a lawyer or a 
divine. It is an insular prejudice, no doubt, but we conceive 
that the work of producing the producer, of moulding the 
labourer, is the work of the workshop, of the field of labour. 
It seems to us that the Continental, and even the American, 
view is gradually tending in the other direction, and that the 
functions of the University and the manufactory are no longer 
distinct. That they will remain distinct in England, and that 
in the long run such distinction will benefit both industry and 
thought, we cannot doubt. 


But the fact that there is a serious doubt whether the German 
or French or American system is suitable to this country | 
stands apart from the fact that we cannot devote too much 
time to the study of foreign methods. The refusal to learn 
anything from our neighbours has been of the greatest 
possible injury to English education. Education in England 
might be made infinitely more effective by the adoption of 
certain methods—such, for instance, as the “source method” 
of teaching history—that have proved of the greatest value 
both in Germany and America. “We want,” says Mr. 
Haldane, “ Geist in our educational system.” 
help many to realise this need. 


His essays will 


Space will not allow us to deal with the valuable and inter- 
esting essays on “ Federal Constitutions within the Empire” 
and “The Appellate Courts of the Empire,” except to express 
our admiration of the masterly way in which those themes 


ome ae 
THE MEMOIRS OF SIR EDWARD BLOUNT KR 


THESE Memoirs of the late President of our Paris Chamba 
of Commerce do not run in the old hackneyed a 1 
Sir Edward Blount’s opportunities, sustained for a peri ta 
almost unexampled duration, as official, financial ma re 
railway king, fashionable clubman, turfite, have placed bie 
on a series of coigns of vantage. In vitality “none but bj 
self can be his parallel.” What other Englishman & tae 
who, having been present at the Gare Saint Lazare at 
hired mob assailed President Loubet with cries of « Panamal® 
was a witness to the triumphal progress of Lord Anglesey x 
his return from Waterloo? Unbroken vigour of body a 
brain is not the less efficacious when backed by a patrician 
pedigree of prolonged continuity. Sir Edward Blount is a 
lineal descendant of the Le Blounds, Counts of Guisnes, who 
lorded it in Picardy in the days of the now, alas! out-of-date 
operatic hero, Robert le Diable, whose son, William the Con. 
queror, was accompanied by some of the younger Blounds 
when he invaded England. One of the brothers commanded 
the Conqueror’s fleet, and another was general of infantry at 
the battle of Hastings (we mean, of course, Senlac), Services 
rewarded by the Normans with large gifts of land. With the 
family name any student of Domesday Book, Shakespeare, 
and Pope is well acquainted. The subject of the memoir 
calls it one of the proudest boasts” of his race that through 
the vicissitudes of centuries they have never wavered in their 
loyalty to the Roman faith. Eighty-three years ago the little 
Blount, aged ten, went to Oscott, where, he says, the rough 
life and grimy victuals made the College a prototype of 
Dotheboys Hall. After a few weeks’ training at a London 
bank he filled an interim position in the Home Office, where 
he copied the despatches which announced the inglorious 
victory of Navarino. His notices of the celebrities of the 
day whom he met at the weekly breakfasts of Holland House 
are brighter and more really descriptive than the average 
sweepings of the autobiographical dustbin. 

Subsequently serving as Attaché in the Paris Embassy, 
the author next moved to the Consulate at Rome, where he 
was introduced to the ex-Queen Hortense and her son, after- 
wards Napoleon III. The Queen, asking him if he could 
dance, the young Blount answered, “ Madame, je sais dunser 
un petit,” a specimen of the French of Stratford-atte-le-Bowe 
never forgotten by his Royal friend. Rejoining the Paris 
Embassy staff for a while, he decided, as his means were limited, 
to embark in business. This volume describes the enter- 
prises in banking and speculative finance by which, after the 
usual ups and downs, he put money in his purse. He is still 
on the directorate of certain London joint-stock institutions; 
he was chairman of the Paris Société Générale till last year. 
The France of 1856 possessed only twenty-five miles of railroad 
against our two thousand miles. Putting pressure on the 
French Government, he was granted, in spite of the pessi- 
mistic objections of Thiers, a concession for a Paris-Rouen 
line (l'Ouest), the first step in a new departure which enriched 
our neighbours, and opened a wide field for the employment of 
English capital, builders, drivers, and train-men. There is a 
capital account of Blount’s dare-devil ride on an engine from 
Paris to Amiens as voluntary bearer of the message which 
secured the timely arrival of the troops which enabled Cavaignac 
to drive the * Reds” from “the barricades of June.” In 
1894 he had his reward. Some newspaperian extremists, who 
were reinforced by a party in the Chamber, clamoured for his 


' expulsion from the chairmanship of the Ouest Railway, a post, 
| they said, whose occupant would possess the secrets of the 


Army mobilisation and movements if there were hostilities on 
the Channel coasts. This agitation being countenanced by 
General Mercier, the Minister of War, who prepared to 
legislate at Blount’s expense, the chairman of thirty years’ 
standing peaceably accepted the ostracism which repaid his 
many services to Paris and France. 

The author's railway activities were not confined to the 
French net. As director of an Austrian line he happened to be 
received in audience by the Emperor Francis Joseph, when he 
took the opportunity of doing the travelling public a service. 
He says :— 


“T was accompanied by two English colleagues, who cherished 





wre handled. 





* Memovrs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B., &c., 1815-1902, Edited by Stuart J. 
Reid. London: Longmans and Co. [10s, 6d, net. | 
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at expectations from the interview. His Majesty pointedly 
e {what he could do for me. I did not wish for a personal 
ie caatiath and therefore said that, in the personal sense, I sought 
nothing put if his Majesty would allow me, I should like to 
” slain & public grievance which had probably escaped the notice 
pra Austrian Government. The Emperor graciously gave me 
. mmission, and I then mentioned that international trains from 
fet parts of Europe were continually stopped, often in the dead 
of the night, on the frontiers of the Austrian Empire, in order 
that soldiers might demand passports. This sometimes occasioned 
alarm, and always delay and inconvenience, to passengers, and 
interfered with international communications. The Emperor 
turned to the officer in waiting and said, ‘ Make a note of that, 
and within a fortnight passports were abolished throughout the 
Austrian Empire. This was better than getting a bit of tinsel for 
inyself, though my colleagues were ruffled.” 

Had an Am] assador dared thus to denounce a recognised 
pillar of European order, the enlightened Monarch would 
have graciously asked his Excellency to observe that the 

Ball-platz, not the Hofburg, was the proper place for 
the discussion of such matters, A glimpse of Victor 
Emmanuel was less pleasing. After the battle of 
Solferino our author was at Verona respecting an Italian 
railway question Ww hich had to be submitted to Napoleon III. 
Approaching an apartment where the Emperor was in con- 
ference with Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, Sir Edward met 
the King and his Minister coming out of the door for the 
purpose of a private consultation. Thereupon the Sardinian 
monarch, who had been lashed to fury by the conclusion of 
the armistice of Villafranca without his participation, must 
needs “turn round and shake his fist against the room where 
the Emperor of the French and his secretary were sitting, 
making use of some violent expletives, as was his wont, against 
Napoleon.” 

The human memory, not being a kodak, when we want 
direct images of the past, often gives us mere second or 
third hand reflections of previous remembrances of earlier 
recollections. Under the operation of this law of Nature, our 
writer's Wahrhect may be tempered in places by involuntary 
Dichtung. 
and seeing it through the press is a very onerous under- 
taking for a man of ninety-three, Sir Edward Blount en- 


trusted his responsibilities of this character to an auxiliary, , 


who is not always perfectly surefooted. We read :—* After 
the conclusion of peace I had frequent opportunities 
of meeting Cavour at Turin, at the house of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, the English Minister”! How would the shades of 
Napoleon’s guardian at St. Helena and Sir James Hudson 
regard this “nice derangement” of their names? This, 
however, is no doubt a slip of the pen, but the same 
cannot be said of the statement as to the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs who, edrca 1860, called the Pope’s Nuncio 
“an ass” when that ecclesiastic had spoken of him as “an 
imbecile.” This must have been Thouvenil, not, as our editor 
thinks, Daru, who came to the Quai d'Orsay in 1870. There 
was no Peace of Verona; the treaty meant was negotiated at 
Zurich. These, however, are minor matters, and in no way 
detract from the vividness and interest of the book, nor do 
they derogate in essentials from the praise due to an able, and 
in general well equipped and painstaking, editor. 

The frequency of the author's meetings with Cavour 
having been what it was, we are puzzled at his judgment 
that, though the Sardinian Minister's talk was “enlivened 
by caustic wit,’ he was “of homely manners and plain 
appearance,” a view which would hardly have been endorsed 
by “Sir Hudson Lowe.” Considering, however, that the 
programme of Italia libera fin’ all’ Adriatico did not appeal 
to Sir Edward Blount’s sympathies, we will not complain of 
his appreciation of Cavour as a little lukewarm. He was not 
particularly edified by the unparalleled outburst of popular 
enthusiasm which greeted Garibaldi on his arrival in London 
in 1864, when, it will be remembered, that hero was driven by 
the Duchess of Sutherland at the head of a procession to 
Stafford House, where he was treated with quasi-Royal 
honours, and visited by the present King. We read :— 
“Garibaldi was, as everybody knows, a condottiere, dressed 
always in uniform (red shirt!) scarlet and blue. As the procession 
passed the Reform Club the band which accompanied Garibaldi 
was playing ‘La Marseillaise.’ John Bright, who was also at the 
window, asked, ‘ What tune is that?’ I mischievously answered, 
‘The Rogue’s March.’ Bright looked round sharply and ex- 
claimed, * Who said that:’ 1 replied, ‘I did’; but Mr. Bright 
said no more, and the matter drepped” 


Then, as the arrangement and editing of a book | 


The writer’s “backward glances” are very free from the 
vieux neuf, and they are serviceable contributions to history. 
His office in the Rue de la Paix was a regular lounge of his 
intimate friend Disraeli. He tells of a drive along the 
boulevards with the statesman and his adoring spouse, who 
would not let her absent-minded husband sit back in the 
carriage, but roused him with the words, “ Now, do put your- 
self forward, Dizzy, and show yourself.” We have a useful 
parallel between Thiers, as quasi-amateur financier, and 
Gladstone, as unequalled master of all monetary and com- 
mercial questions, with new portraits of Lord Hertford and 
the munificent connoisseur and picture-buyer who presented 
Paris with the thousand artistic drinking-fountains known as 
“les Wallace.” By the side of our esthetic countryman 
stands the banker, society elegant, and wild visionnaire, the 
Saint Simonian Messiah, known as Pére Enfantin, who tried 
to carry out the barring of the Nile at Assouan recently taken 
in hand by our engineers. We come across that delight- 
ful representative of Parisian learning and statesmanship, 
translator of Aristotle and author of the annexation of 
Tunis, Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. The siege of Paris in 
this volume has its novelties, and the writer describes 
with natural pride his energies as English Consul, a post to 
which he practically appointed himself, after the forced 
departure of Lord Lyons and his staff for the French seat 
of Government at Tours. When the days of roast elephant, 
camel humps, horse, mule, donkey ribs, and hams at £12 
apiece, came to an end, the London Relief Committee 
; despatched colossal supplies of food to Paris. The 
| first consignment being found to contain pheasants and 
| other luxuries, the delegates of the Provisional Govern- 
ment who received it exclaimed: “Ces choses-li sont 
pour Varistocratie et non pour le peuple. Il ne serait pas 
| prudent de les distribuer’’; thereupon thenon-plebeian viands 
were sent back to England. 





The author's affections were always less set on the “ bears ” 
and “bulls” than on horses. He was connected with the 
| great racing establishment of the Comte de Lagrange, of 

‘Gladiateur’ memory, and he maintained a stud of his own; 
his recollections of the Parisian turf and its adjuncts, the 
Jockey Club aud the Union, are very pleasant. Every reader 
of this volume will be glad to see that the veteran’s favourite 
occupation is by no means gone. In the stalls and paddocks 
of his comfortable East Grinstead retreat he is now breeding 
“much admired horses from Normandy mares and English 
sires, ’—a remark which seems justified by a photograph of a 
fine pair of steppers. Sir Edward’s proclivities extend to 
popular education. To him Birmingham owes the great 
building which is the daily resort of hundreds of pupils of his 
faith. 





BIBLICAL STUDY.* 


THE third volume of the Encyclopaedia Biblica shows us Pro- 
fessor W. C. van Manen, a Dutch critic of a very advanced 
school, going on with the work with which Professor 
Schmiedel, of Zurich, was so busy in the second. If their 
conclusions are to be accepted, the whole structure of popular 
belief about the New Testament must disappear. Professor 
Schmiedel, it will be remembered, reduced the authentic say- 
ings of Christ to the very narrowest compass. He left, if we 
were to follow his teaching, practically nothing of the Gospels; 
now Professor van Manen abolishes the Epistles. Surely it is 
a strange position in which the editor and his two contributors 
find themselves. He professes the “Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture,” they “ New Testament Exegesis.’ But they have 
left, if their conclusions are to be accepted, no Holy Scripture 
to interpret. We use no hard words such as forgery and im- 
posture, but if the Gospels do not contain the words and 
acts of Christ, and the Epistles were not written by the early 


| teachers of the Church, these books are not worth the labour 


which is spent upon them. What is the profit of endless 
prelections on writings which have no claim to authority or 
reverence ? 

Let us examine Professor van Manen’s article “Paul” a 
little in detail. First, what is known as the Tubingen view of 
* (1.) Encyclopaedia Biblica. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., and 
J. Sutherland Black, M.A. Vol. II1., “ £—P.” London: A. and C. Black. 
20) 2) A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 











Vol. 1V., ‘'Plevonia—Zuzim,” London: T. and T, Clark. ([28s.j 






















the Pauline Epistles, contributed by the late Dr. Edwin Hatch 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica (ninth edition), is given. This, 
put briefly, accepted the general narrative of the Acts and 
received as authentic four of the Epistles,—c.e., Romans, 
Galatians, and Corinthians (First and Second). Then we have 
Professor van Manen’s own view set forth with a confidence, 
it would not be too much to say a self-assertion, which is not 
easily to be matched even in the history of Biblical criticism. 
He gives a picture of what he is pleased to call the “ historical 
Paul.” He was “probably a Jew by birth,” and took “one 
great journey” (from Troas to Rome). That is about all that 
is to be said. “It does not appear that he had emancipated 
himself from Judaism.” Why? the reader may ask. Because 
the writer of the Acts “ gives his dates by the Jewish Calendar.” 
So, by parity of reasoning, every one who talks of Christmas 
and Easter is an orthodox believer. The “legendary Paul,” 
to whom we are next introduced, is the Paul of Christendom. 
The Epistles do not express, we are told, the theology of 
the historical Paul; they express the belief of a school 
of progressive believers who named themselves after Paul, 
and placed themselves, as it were, under his aegis. ‘The 
other canonical Epistles are to be regarded, we are given 
to understand, as post-Pauline. James, for example, is 
“an instance of a seriously meant imitation of a Pauline 
Fpistle.” Surely it is enough, if we would dispose of 
these preposterous suggestions, to read again Galatians and 
Corinthians. The vehement personal feeling of the one, the 
wealth of detail in the others, things which it is inconceivable 
that any one not writing to a real community could have 
invented, carry conviction with them to any one not possessed 


3 . e 49 Wii 

“ Penn G. F. Hill), “ Ptolemais” & ” 
G. A. Smith) 5 and“ Moab” (Professor 
Dr. Hastings's new Dictionary of the Bible is } 
fourth volume to the conclusion originally proposed. Jt ; 
intended, however, to publish a supplementary volume a 
indexes and “subsidiary articles of importance.” In a 
portant respect the Dictionary differs, it will be remembers 
from the Encyclopaedia. It deals with “Biblical Theolo i 
which is excluded, at least as far as direct treatment is . 
cerned, from the other work. “ Predestination,” ooutialiage 
“is discussed at considerable length by Professor Warfiel; 
(Princeton, U.S.) It is a remarkable article, stating with 
what seems uncompromising severity the leading formulae of 
Calvinism, the “absolute sovereignty of the elective choice” 
“the particularity of the Divine election,” “a corresponding 
doctrine of praeterition,”—the elect are chosen out of a sane 
in which they would otherwise be found. But, after all this 
we come to the following :— ; 


“As the broader lines of God’s gracious dealings with the 
world lying in its iniquity ave more and more fully drawn out fop 
us, we are enabled ultimately to perceive that the Father of 
Spirits has not distributed His elective grace with niggard hand 
but from the beginning has had in view the restoration to Himself 
of the whole world, and through whatever slow approaches (as 
men count slowness) He has made thereto... ... has ever been 
conducting the world in His loving wisdom and His wise love to 
its destined goal of salvation—now and again, indeed, shutting 
up this or that element of it unto disobedience, but never merely 
in order that it might fall, but that in the end He might haye 
mercy upon all.” . 


The universalist will not object to being repudiated, when he 
is allowed to reach so large and happy a conclusion. “Pyo. 





by this destructive frenzy. One thing, indeed, is quite 
certain, that, whether Professor van Manen is right or wrong 
in classing all the Epistles as pseudepigrapha, his assump- | 
tion that of course this “does not imply any depreciation of | 
their contents” is absurd. The real crux of the whole matter 
is here. The literary value of the documents may remain 
unaffected; their authoritative value is gone. and with this 
all that makes them of utility for faith or conduct. To Paul 
with his high commission we listen; what are we to say of a 
“circle of Paulinists,’ writing no one knows when or where ? 

It is worth observing that other contributors to the Encyclo- 
paedia do not hold by this theory that substitutes Paulinism 
for Paul. Professor Schmiedel, for instance. who is almost as 
destructive in dealing with the Gospels as is his colleague with 
the Epistles, in his article “ Luke” argues from passages in 
Colossians, Philemon, and 2 Timothy, mentioning without re- 
pudiation that even where 2 Timothy is not held to be 
genuine, it is often supposed that iv. 9-18 along with iv. 19-22 
ave a genuine note (or two notes) written in captivity. The 
same contributor’s article on the “ Ministry ” loses much if all 
the arguments drawn from the Epistles have their foundation 
thus removed, 

Tt would be useless as well as painful to give more examples 
of this kind of criticism. Happily there are many subjects of 
a neutral kind, historical, archaeological, or connected with 
natural history, when the Encyclopaedia Biblica gives us all 
that we could desire. Professor C. C. Torrey, writing on the 
“ Maccabees,” gives an excellent summary of the history, and 
in his article on the books which bear that name shows a 
sound and sober criticism. Even 1 Maccabees has not been 
spared by the destructives, though there is really as little 
reason for doubting its authenticity and homogeneous 
character as there would he were the object of attack the 
almost contemporary history of Polybius. It has been sought 
to bring it down to the early part of the first century B.C., to 
divide the book between two authors, to trace interpolations | 
in various places, in fact to deal out to it the treatment which | 
any writing within the Bible covers seems necessarily to pro- | 
yoke, Professor Torrey, on the contrary, sees in it an uncor- | 
rupted record, put together by one who had probably borne a | 
part in the events which he records, and who was certainly a | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





contemporary. In fact, he ranges it in the very first class of 
histories, with Thucydides and Caesar. The other Maccabaean 
hooks, as Professor Torrey finds no difficulty in acknowledg- 
ing, stand on a very different level We may also mention 
the articles on “ Music’ (Professor Prince) with its frequent 
illustrations, “Meals” (A. R. 8. Kennedy), “ Medicine ” | 
(Dr. C. Creighton), ‘‘ Palestine” (the late Professor Socin, | 
Professor W. M. Miller, H. H. W. Pearson, and A. E. Shipley), | 


phets and Prophecy,” by the late A. B. Davidson (to whom 


| Dr. Hastings pays an affectionate tribute), is an admirable 


article. The second section, “‘ Messianic Prophecy,” where a 
distinction is made between the wider and the narrower 
sense, and the discussion on prophecy in its predictive aspect 
are especially worthy of study. After all, we have not really 
got much beyond what St. Jerome meant when he said that 
“some predictions were mude not that they might, but that 
they might not be fulfilled.” The prophet does not depart 
from his function as a moral teacher. If he has to threaten, 
it is because he knows that fear sometimes moves where love 
fails. But this is a very different thing from the prediction 
of remote events which are to take place wholly without 
respect for all the operations of divine grace and human 
answerings thereto inthe meanwhile. It is interesting to note 
the conclusion at which the writer of the article “ Psalms” 
(Professor W. T. Davison) hasarrived. “ It cannot certainly be 
proved that David wrote any Psalm; the probability is that 
he wrote many; it is not likely that all these were lost; 
external evidence assigns the 18th Psalm to David, and if it 
be his, it is probable that others also should be attributed to 
him.” Professor Cheyne, it will be remembered, will not 
allow that any Psalm is pre-Exilic; but then he founds his 
critical dicta on evidence which may hold good in Hebrew, but 
would go nowhere in Latin and Greek. We may mention the 
article on the “Temple,” by Professor T. W. Davies, with its 
numerous illustrations; “Text of the New Testament,” by 
Professor Eb. Nestle, with its guarded adhesion to Westcott 
and Hort; “ Vulgate,” by Mr. N. I. D. White; and “ Writing,” 
by Dr. F. G. Kenyon, with illustrations. The Dictionary of 
the Bible can hardly be said to be free from faults, but it can 
be used with confidence and, for the most part. with good 
results. 





NOVELS. 


MISS QUILLET.* 
Mr. Barina-GounD will not disappoint the readers who, on 
the strength of their acquaintance with his work, expect to 
find Miss Quwillet worth reading. In the first place, it is a 
serious book, not, indeed, a novel with a purpose, or obtru- 
sively didactic, but dealing with real life, a study of human 
nature as it actually is. It is strong and humorous; no one, 
we take it, will lay it down unfinished or even be disposed 


to skip. But we are bound to say it is sometimes very crude, 


glaring in colour, and grotesque in outline. 
The story opens with a well-contrived situation. Richard 
Marmaduke, a solicitor, who finds his recreation in chemistry, 


* Miss Quillet. By S. Baring-Gould, London: Methuenand Co. (68.5 
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has had his eyes seriously injured by an explosion, and a 
has to be sent for. So Miss Quillet appears upon the 
scene. She is described as a “ probationer” by the institution 
from which she is sent, but it appears that she has never 
nursed 2 case, OF, indeed, had any experience of any 
kind. In fact, her only qualification for going out was that 
she had found it very tiresome to be at home. W hether a 
medical practitioner's application for a nurse would have been 
answered in this way by any institution that was not an abso- 
lute fraud we will not attempt to decide. The circumstances, 
however, are cleverly managed. A nurse with some t raining 
might have found the situation not a little trying. Nota ray 
of Jight could be admitted, and even the fire was not to be 
allowed to blaze. It would certainly try patience to the 
utmost. Anyhow, Anne Quillet fails under the ordeal, and, 
of course, with very mischievous consequences to the patient. 


nurse 


The nursing experiment having failed, Miss Quillet returns 
to her home, but goes again into voluntary exile, when her 
father, wearied of the domestic discomfort which the ineflicient 
housekeeping of his daughters inflicts upon him, takes to him- 
self a second wife. The stepmother is not one.of Mr. Baring- 
Gould's happiest efforts. He must have had when he drew her 
fieure a recollection of the disparaging epithets which are 
heaped upon overeat in the Gradus. It might be rash to affirm 
that no woman could be so utterly wanting in tact and taste, 
but it is certainly unlikely that a well-born gentleman such as 
the Hon. Colonel Quillet would have asked her to be his wife. 
She serves, however, the purpose for which she is created, for 
the heroine leaves home again, and this time takes to what 
has been called “slumming.” Mr. Baring-Gould describes life 
in an Hast-end district with much vigour. He does not 
exaggerate; it might be said that it would be difficuit to exagge- 
rate; anyhow, the picture, with its effective touches, looks as 
if it had been drawn, and well drawn, from life. There isa 
soup-kitchen, for instance, with its miscellaneous crowd of 
customers, which would serve very well for a Dutch canvas; 
the half-starved clerk, more than half ashamed to be seen in 
such company, his broadcloth shrinking from contact with 
fustian, but swallowing down his pride, and the two old 
women in tatters, “ disputing over the /:st Paris fashion in 
hats,” are characteristic figures. Then there are some prac- 
tical hints asto how to help this submerged or almost submerged 
class which might well be found useful. And the parson who, 
so to speak, “runs the show” is a fine manly fellow. We 
have no fault whatever to find with Mr. Baring-Gould when 
he does his best to make a wholly admirable figure out of 
this hard-working parish priest. Perhaps it would have been 
as well, considering the occasion, and having regard also to 
the fact that few of a novelist’s readers are competent to 
judge of so difficult a question, not to introduce the matter of 
the Vicar's relation to his Bishop. Apparently he had disobeyed 
some injunction, aud had hada grant-in-aid cutoff. The thing 
is arguable on either side, but to appeal to the tribunal of the 
casual reader is too absurd. And we strongly object to Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s treatment of the Bishop. It is characteristic 
of the school of Churechmen to which we imagine him to 
belong, that, while it insists upon the necessity of episcopacy 
as something without which a true Chureh cannot be, it is 
absolutely prodigal of contempt for the concrete Bishop. 
Mr. Baring-Gould takes the “fatal opulence of Bishops” line, 
and exhibits a long menu (which might, we think, be criticised 
from the euwinary point of view) as an instance of the per- 
nicious luxury in which a prelate with £4,000 a year is wont 
tolive. All this, the allusions to well-known person and the 
gross unfairness of the attack on the Bishop’s action, is in the 
very worst taste. The “ Honorary Canon” is a caricature so 
gross as to discredit the author's literary sense. Is it to be be- 
lieved that one gentleman would say and another listen to what 
follows ?— 
“*My lord, how admirably you put that point in your charge, 
that about obedience to episcopal opinions—decisions, I mean. 
It could not have been more conclusive. | took a pencil and 


laboured to express the same thing in various ways, but every 
attempt proved paltry; nothing else would do. You had got hold 


vf the right words, and delivered your seuse with marvellous 
trenchaney,’” 

All this is wholly out of place, and Mr. Baving-Gould, with 
his extraordinary aptitude for a really vast range of subjects, is 
without excuse for introducing it 








The Virginian. By Owen Wister. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
This is a very delightful book, with much of the charm of open- 
air life. The Virginian himself (there is some ground for belief 
that his Christian name was “ Jeff,’ though this and his surname 
are never put officially on record) is a delightful son of Nature, 
and the idyll of his love-story makes the reader quite unwilling 
to close the book and come back into “this workaday world.” 
It is a little difficult for the rigidly minded Britisher to under- 
stand the Western idea of humour and cleverness, which, to use a 
schoolboy expression, seems to consist in “pulling the leg” of 
your interlocutor and making him believe the unbelievable. The 
Virginian actually quells a growing rebellion against his authority 
as foreman by a wonderful legend about frogs’ legs in their 
culinary capacity. The present writer must say that this scene is 
totally unintelligible to the British mind. It is like the old 
story, supposed to be told of an Englishman as a test of his 
power of appreciating American humour. In this’ the 
traveller, having been given the list of sweets at dinner 
as apple-pie, cherry-pie, currant-pie, gooseberry-pie, &ec., 
says, “Well, T’ll take apple-pie and currant-pie and goose- 
berry-pie.”” Whereupon the servant asks him, “ And what’s the 
matter with the cherry-pie?” The ingenuous Englishman at 
this point is supposed to ask, “ And what was the matter with the 
cherry-pie?” It must be confessed that the English reader of 
the “ frogs’ legs” story will be long in seeing what difference the 
opposition leader, believing in the anecdote, would have made to 
his followers. The account of the lynching of the cattle thieves 
is awful in its ghastliness; and poor “ Scipio,” who laughed and 
ate and smoked with perfect sang froid right to the edge of the 
grave dug for him by his friend’s hands, is a figure which makes 
the reader shudder. The coward is far less horrible. To come to 
a pleasanter part of the book, few things have been written 
lately which are more charming than the accounts of the first 
meeting of Molly Wood and the Virginian, and, at the end of the 
book of their al fresco honeymoon spent on an island. “It 
belonged to no man, for it was deep in the unsurveyed and 
virgin wilderness. ..... He would bid her smell the first 
breath of the mountains, would watch with her the sinking 
camp-fire, and with her listen to the water as it flowed 
round the island.” An island is always most attractive to the 
mind of man, and the owning thereof is a dream often carried out 
by rich men who have longed for an island of their very own in 
the days of their poverty. An amusing scene in the book is when 
the Virginian and another wild spirit mix the babies at the 
“Swinton barbecue.” The parents are all dancing away in the 
big room, leaving their sleeping babies with the cloaks. The 
Virginian, beginning with a tempting pair of twins, changes all 
the places where the babies are lying, together with their outer 
wraps, and there is great wrath among the parents when the 
deception is found out, far away from the scene of dissipation. 
Altogether the book is well worth reading. It gives a picture, at 
the same time attractive and repellent, of life in Wyoming 
between 1874 and 1890, a world which the author tells us in his 
preface has already passed into the “ historic yesterday.” 


Love with Honour. By Charles Marriott. (J. Lane. 6s.)— 
There is a well-developed story in Love with Honour, painful, of 
course—in our judgment, unnecessarily painful, for the situation 
might have been otherwise brought about—but still skilfully con- 
structed. It is not, however, for the story that we value it. It is 
full of really fine studies of character. Perhaps the best is Ainger, 
the artistic artisan, with his fine sense of colour, his high standard 
of work—“ There is no such thing as a good joint or a bad joint 
in cabinet work. It is a joint or not a joint at all,” is one of his 
utterances—and his simple, self-restrained enjoyment of life. 
“Major Ramrod,” too, with his outlook on life, narrow but clear, 
and unfaltering in its obedience to duty, is good. The broken- 
down gentleman—Danvers, alias Cairns—is a ditficult figure well 
drawn. The outlines of the hero are less firm, but then it is only 
far on in the story that he begins to “find himself.” The book is 
worth reading for the way in which it puts things. Mr. Marriott, 
however, now and then falls into something like affectation. 
“Her whole presence was a warm whiteness with the stillness of 
a sleeping humming-top,” is not exactly enlightening. 


The Conquest of Charlotte. By David S. Meldrum. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Meldrum is a writer of considerable 
ability, but he is not strong enough to usurp successfully the 
privilege of being obscure and diffuse. Take a page, one might 
almost say take any page, in this stout volume of nearly four 
hundred, closely printed,and you will find good things in it. But 
as page follows page an effect of weariness is produced. We are 
lured on, for it is really dithcult to Jay down the book, by a 
promise that is never fulfilled. And then there is much that it is 
at least dificult to understand. There is Rab, for instance, who 
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is, so to speak, the villain of the story. He is always saying | winter of 1862 to the command of the ‘ Kearsarge, an 
something which, we are told, is insolent or cruel or detestable | steam sloop of war specially intended for the busine 
for one reason or another; but it is not easy to say what the ; and capturing blockade-runners. Winslow’s commission ya, 
reason is. Doubtless there is an answer to all these conundrums, { blockade, capture, or destroy vessels fitted out as Conteder : 
but readers cannot be expected to take the trouble to look for it. | cruisers. “Of these he knew two—the ‘ Plorida? and yi 
There is not a little waste of really good material in The Conquest | ‘Alabama ’—-to be on the high seas when he took Command of the 
of Charlotte. | ‘Kearsarge,’ and that a third, the ‘Sumter,’ had been laid kn 
Uncle Joe's Legacy, and other Stories. By Guy Boothby. (F. V. | Gibraltar. Others were being fitted out in British and han 
White and Co. 5s.)—Here we have a set of commonplace stories, | Ports, but of these he knew little as yet.” His cruising enn 
each of them fairly well fitted to amuse for a few minutes, but | Was thirteen hundred miles long, “bounded on the east by th 
producing, when thus collected, a somewhat depressing effect, | coasts of Europe and Africa, and on the west by his discretion » 
“The Man from New Orleans” is, perhaps, as good as any. At The story of the chase of, and lying in wait for, the * Alabama’ js 
least it is up to date, for the “Man” is a Boer spy. But how told in full detail, and the description of the final duel betweey 
should the old General have had such valuable military secrets at | the two ships and the sinking of the ‘Alabama’ is vivid ani 
his hall in the country ? The Boers, we imagine, had so many ways | dramatic. Captain Semmes, who commanded the ‘ Alabama, hai 
of finding ont what they wanted in South Africa that they would been Winslow’s friend and messmate in younger years of Service 
not have been at the trouble of sending spies to England. ‘ Foot- {and Mr. Ellicott, the biographer, draws attention to the 
bait at Great Tuggleton,” on the other hand, is somewhat | ™omentous significance of a paragraph in one of Winslow's early 
foolish; and “Uncle Joe’s Legacy” and not a few others | letters in which he dwells with sympathetic emotion on the horrors 
resemble what used to be described as “ Adelphi melodrama.” “The | ¢f his friend’s situation, when as captain of the ‘ Somers’ he had 
impostor” is one of the best ; the story is skilfully managed, and | his ship struck once in a squall and sinking under him. Wing] 
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would make, we fancy, an efiective dramatic sketch. suffered shipwreck at the same time, and the two men and theip 
crews were taken up by the same ship—the ‘ Raritan’—when they 

— shared Winslow’s wardrobe and stateroom. Off ¢ sherbourg in 1864 
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CURRENT LITERATURE | it was Winslow’s duty to make his sometime friend go through 

‘4 wee saws ee | again the horrors of the ship sinking under him. The duel, as jg 





| well remembered, was fought on a Sunday morning. At 10am 
4 my | ° rT: . ¥ . 3 . ae 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Captain Winslow made the regulation Sunday inspection of ship 
William Hazlit!. By Augustine Birrell. (Macmillan and Co. | and crew. Then Divine Service began, to be interrupted by in. 
2s. net.)——It is a great pleasure to see that Messrs. Macmillan | telligence of the ‘Alabama’ bearing towards the ‘Kearsarge’ At 
have at last admitted Hazlitt to their Academy of Literature, | 10.57 the ‘Alabama’ fired her first broadside. At 8 o'clock the 
and have entrusted the speech on the occasion to the capacity | ‘Kearsarge’ was entering Cherbourg Harbour with flags of victory 
of Mr. Augustine Birrell. Mr. Birrell has many of the qualities | flying at every masthead. 'The story of Captain Semmes’s alleged 
that go to make the first-rate critic. He knows books, and | breaking parole and escaping to Southampton as hero given, 
also he knows men. He has imagination, humour, and, above ! is not to the credit of the Confederate officer. So perhaps the 
all, charity; and in dealing with Hezlitt charity and imagina- | reason for the delay in bringing out this book lies in kindly con. 
tion are both required. ‘There are actions of Hazlitt’s, such as ' sideration for the feelings of the friends of the vanquished. Apart 
his neglect of his aged parents and his publication of the “Liber | from this episode of the ‘Alabama,’ the voluine contains little of 
Amoris,’ which no one would wish to defend; and Mr. Birrell ; generalintcrest except the fine and attractive character of Winslow 
has already shown the literary world on more than one | himself: an admirable type of the best sort of American man, 
occasion that he is the last person to debase the moral cur- | which, as we all know, is a very good sort indeed. 
rency by defending the indefensible. But he helps us to under- 
stand what he does not ask us to forgive; and at the same 
time he sets before us Hazlitt’s personality in such a genial and A BOOK OF ESSAYS 
interesting way, and brings, besides, such excelent testimonials to A Book of Essays. By G. S. Street. (A. Constable and Co 
. ° . ° ~ . 200K 6 s8SYS. > ry w ocreet. 4A. CONSti f , 
character from unimpeachable witnesses like Charles Lamb and Gs.)—Wo shall not attempt any general review of the opinions 
. * “3 JS. )—— > Shié av é d D “i re 4 @ op 
Talfourd, that we are ready to take an interest in all the better side ‘hich Mr. $ é SOPs ee ae 
: - et : : | which Mr. Street expresses on topics literary and social. He is at 
of his hero. The weakest chapter in the book is the last, headed | his worst, wo think, in. hie nine comvaen “Londen” Theses 
—— : : St, essays . Se a 
“Character and Genius,’ to which we naturally look for some | _ nae Peae : eee 5 
: aes tee | very much of the “Smellfungus” kind. London “is not to me, 
synthesis of the individual peculiarities of the man; but Mr. | lao. weihon, “Me canton af atk Ghee nd abi. tn ek 
irrell i ysychologist. His excellence lies in his many- ! ifs Be ay pa Oe xia 
Birrell wen cit “ ~<a : es : aon regard one can only say that it contains the National Gallery and 
sided humanity, and therefore his criticism is best when it is , the Madtiels Sieoven:* ‘Seb Whaeehais an ete enaneieas 
directed upon particular actions. Such criticisms are freely scat- | scoala tsk dn Tendon? Why te She Sine seid 40 kame 
° . my { “4 i iN etrand salc 
tered through the book, and they are always interesting. For | “matted restaurants and uninteresting shops, and loafing 
= * >: is - aa ce # . Z s Bs ic is . . - ; . H wu © e - « “ D Le “sy © , 
what Mr. Birrell says of Hazlitt as a critic is eminently true of | soulless crowds”? It is at least as good as other London thorough- 
himself :—“ He is never priggish, and seldom even for a moment fares. In the province of literature, there is a defence of Byron 
dull.” And again :—“ Of the miscellaneous writer one does not pane en OT AE ND Trollo ei ents 
demand settled principles of taste or deep searching criticism; it | ‘ ripe e : = Ss Pe, 
AigheK ie act ale cata ce ts said Rieseeissiiiea ceonileaato — it that the critics and the public are at variance. People will not 
i; enough if he at once arrests : aint : 
ero : : Cas : ' read him, though very possibly they ought to. Mr. Street 
attention ; if he hurries our sluggish spirit up and down animated singles out for praise “The Three Clerks,” and is, we think 
pages; if he is never vapid, or humdrum, or foolish, or blatant, or | kh ahah wall o sixpenny odikion of it pay De ‘Sead 
self-satisfied ; if he forces us to forget ourselves; and by renewing isi Sines” tenshes a teen de tied “le be hastily 
. . . . “ > >) S UJ C « c A 
our delight in books, poetry, plays, pictures, and in the humours ; , page 
; aa 4 : A referred to here; but we may say that it seems to us the 
2nd emotions of life makes us feel that it was really worth our while nat didn i Sek wenden ‘Witeoh Wke: Sitieeh Sia ane Oe 
= ey ea me i . ee OST g e vo . at war, Street lacks 1 
not only to have learned to read, but to have gone on reading ever | sauthion ite 46 tite, shin ime eee see 
since.” Mr. Birrell has expressed in that sentence exactly what | | ° Reet Saran *e ; ee x Bu é ‘sod 
EE IT A Oe AE RS OED he may have or not have, must have style. ut a practise 
we feel about his book. 1e criticism it contains is not profound ; ae sa tlies ieaciaes, Se tial : ulsi 
a i Rr aeege Saree ns = : writer who can use the phrase “ his virtual and virtuous expulsion 
indeed, the literary criticism is almost non-existent; but our feom hin comntry” inalennet hepchees. Seer sheeneeteadeenstaeh 
io ‘ Den reDewe 0 i i irre ‘ rae . 5 
Sg See taee ores ae - ira iti ome a. mer | “dislike and jealousy and disapproval came to a head and set up 
has quoted some of his best pages, and in Mr. Birrell himself. We cloned healt” Wasenk “1% was 4le diabetic Oe 
are glad we learned to read, and we have every intention of going | * PPOs ; ae sagem nigga gS 
eine i alien Ea eX nec * $1NE | _echoed since.” How can custom he “echoed”? What, again, 
on reading, 5 opportunity offers, both the miscellaneous writer of ; : ie 
could be more cumbrous than this: 


yesterday and his able successor of to-da. ?—“ How could a man who died 
a area ee Te = at thirty-six and left behind him such a mass of written work— 


the quality even apart—as did Byron—to say nothing of his 
reading, and Mr. Prothero’s eight columns of authors—be @ 
libertine steeped in vice and the rest of it?” 




















| 
ADMIRAL WINSLOW WHO SUNK THE ‘ALABAMA, | 
The Life of John Ancrum Winslow, Reav-Admival, United States | 
Navy. By John M. Ellicott, Lieutenant United States Navy. | 
| 








(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—One wonders why this Sermuons.—To Whom Shall We Go? By the Rev. C. T. Ovenden, 
book was not written and published many years earlier. Admiral} D.D. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—This is a well-considered contribution 
Winslow dicd in 1873, eight years after the sinking of the {to Christian apologetics. “I am _ convinced,” writes the 
¢Alabama, the great achievement of his career. Winslow, | preacher in his preface, “that a great deal of modern un- 
having already distinguished himself in the Mexican Campaign of | belief originates in the unfair loading of the Bible with 
1846 and in the beginnings of the Civil War, was appointed iu the | interpretations which presented no dilticulties to our fore- 
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fathers, but which in these days of science and modern in- 
vestigation cannot be received as true by those who ae 
The anecdote which illustrates this remark is very significant. 
«How could David walk on the roof of his house ?” was a question 
ut by a boy to his teacher. ‘The teacher, in his ignorance of 
Eastern ways, reproved the inquirer for questioning the word of 
God, a method of treatment which was certainly not bettered by 
the remark of another teacher who intervened in the ngs 
that what was impossible to man was possible to God! We 
cannot follow the writer into the details of his argument, 
may commend his calm and lucid reasoning to 
10 may be ealled to consider the subject, for the benefit 
of others or of themselves. Sermons on Hymns, and other 
{ddresses. By Henry Twells, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. 3s, 6d.)—The most distinctive of these twenty discourses are 


P 


but we 
those wl 





[-IX., each of which takes wp some well-known hymn, and deals 
with it for purposes of teaching and edification. The first is not, 
perhaps, a very good example, but the others are not wanting in 
felicity and suggestion. Many will welcome the volume as a 
memorial of a devoted Christian, though it will scarcely recall the 
singular personal attraction which the preacher possessed.—— 
Thoughts in Past Years, by Edward Henry Bickersteth, D.D. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 3s. 6d. net), may appropriately 
follow the volume just mentioned. Dr. Bickersteth is himself a 
well-known and highly appreciated writer of hymns, and in this 
volume he illustrates sermons by hymns and hymns by sermons. 
The sermons include utterances made on many occasions, and 
covering 2 considerable period of time, from 1869-1900, to which 
part of the preacher's work as a parish priest and nearly the whole 
of his tenure of the See of Exeter belong. The last was 
preached on Easter Day, 1900, while the preface is dated 
“ Raster, 1901.’ Many will be glad to have these “thoughts” 
preserved in a permanent form. Another volume which may 
be described as recalling years of useful work is Sermons Preached 
in Sedbergh School Chapel, by H. G. Hart, M.A. (Rivingtons, 
33, 6d.) The first was preached at the opening of the old school 
chapel in 1883 ; the twentieth on the opening of the new chapel 
(an oceasion felicitously utilised); the last was, we suppose, 
the preacher’s farewell, though he has almost entirely suppressed 
Sermons Preached before the University 
(George Allen. 6 








the personal element. 
of Oxford. Edited by Ll. J. M. Bebb, M.A. 
These twenty-three sermons have a wide range of subject. It 
would be in very bad taste to institute anything like a comparison 
between them. We mean nothing of the kind when we single out 
for mention Archdeacon Wilson’s “Gain through Loss.” The 
preacher addresses himself to the situation in which the Christian 
believer finds himself. The solvent action of criticism on popular 
beliefs about the Bible is only an instance of what is continually 
going on; our hold on the visible is weakening ; we must realise 
We must find room for one fine 


bs. )— 





more completely the invisible. 
passage :— 

“All through the history of the Church we can see that when 
the world is prepared for it, and always before the Church or the 
world thinks that the world is prepared for it, some support is 
taken away, some illusion is dissolved. Go back to the terrible 
disillusionment of the Jews when they saw all that they held most 
sacred—temple and priests, and law and promises—all swept away. 
They had no continuing city, no certain promises. Or think of 
the fearful disillusionment of the faithful souls in Europe when 
Luther faced the power of Rome, and the earth did not open and 
swallow him up; when the fiction of an infallible Church was for 
ever dissolved. By many, in every such age, and not least in our 
own, the loss of the outward is confounded with infidelity ; but it 
is at once a more hopeful and a juster view, more historically 
true, more spiritually true, to see in these ages the growth of in- 
wardness rather than the growth of unfaith. And sucha thought 
is needed as a guide to us all to-day. It is quite obvious that a 
change is passing over the popular estimate of some of the 
greatest factors and authorities and influences in our spiritual 
life. It is passing over our estimate of the Bible, of the Church, 
of theology. The criticism of the Bible is in every one’s mouth. 
Those who are not scholars or students, and know very little of 
either the Bible or criticism, are deeply affected by it. The Bible 
i3 no longer the final authority before the slightest text of which 
we can bow as our fathers bowed. In a certain sense it is taken 
away from us; andit is expedient—it is God’s doing—that it should 
beso. But remember that it is only a gain to you if it has the 
effect of bringing out the inwardness of the Bible-voice to you.” 
We must not forget to mention the editor’s very interesting history 
of the University sermon, now reduced by a variety of circum- 
stances within the very narrowest limits. The Divine Ordinance 
of Prayer, by W. H. M. H. Aitken, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a closely reasoned Apology for Prayer which we 
inust be content to commend to the attention of our readers. 
The Personal Life of the Clergy, by Arthur W. Robinson, B.D. 
(Longmans and Co., 2s.), will be found to contain much that is 
suggestive and edifying by the class to which it is specially 
addressed, 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
————@ — -- 
{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 





Elemenis of Agricultural Geology. By Primrose McConnell, B.Se. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Son. 21s. net.)—Mr. McConnell has the 
qualifications, not often to be found together, of a scientitic 
education and the practical experience of a tenant-farmer. The 
result of this knowledge of theory in combination with the 
observation of facts is, of course, of very considerable value. 
“The Origin and Formation of Soils” is an instructive instance. 
When we see how soils are made and of what they consist, further 
shown in the “ Mineralogy of Soils,” it is not a very difficult thing 
to see what may be best grown in them. <A branch of this 
indeed, directly attacked in “Formations and 
The nature of the soil largely depends upon the 
“In Sark,” for 
all the Channel 
begins where 


subject is, 
Farming.” 
character of the formations underlying it. 
instance, “we meet the inost fertile soil of 
Islands on the and vegetation 
mineralisation ceases.” Sometimes, of course, the soil, however 
formed, is swept away. This is one of the worst troubles of 
Switzerland. It is not enough to know the general character of 
the formation. One kind of slate, for instance, is more easily 
influenced by than more soil is formed, 
and the region fertile. Then, again, there 
is great variety in the sandstones. Some of the land 
where these prevail is of very indifferent quality, but parts 
are exceedingly rich and fertile. One formation of the Old 
Red Sandstone, found in Herefordshire and Shropshire, has the 
local name of “ cornstones.” “It is full of nodules of impure lime- 
stone, which, when weathered and broken down, supply a large 
amount of calcareous matter, itself a manure, and acting on the 
other portions of the soil to set free the fertility therein.” The 
valley of the Dor, or Golden Valley, is formed of alluvium of this 
kind. The name is found elsewhere, and is given to similar 
formations. It is this kind of land that is picked out for the 
erowing of hops, a crop that makes heavy demands on the soil. 
It inay be said that wherever there is a hop-yard there is, or 
ought to be, a speciality of soil. This speciality is a very curious 
matter, and of inexhaustible interest. One is told, for instance, 
by some local sage that this or that meadow will fatten stock 
without special food, but he does not know why. The first 
chapter in the book is on “ The Evolution of Live Stock,” opening, 
possibly, a more hopeful prospect. As for the growing of grain, 
the best soils and the best farming are overpowered by the pro- 
duets of the boundless plains of the West. What is the good of 
growing forty bushels on one acre when five acres can he made te 
produce twelve bushels apiece at a smaller cost ? 
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veather another ; 
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Parliament, Past and Present. By Arnold Wright and Philip 
Smith. Vol. I. (Hutchinson and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This “ popular 
and picturesque account of a thousand years in the Palace of West- 
minster” cannot be adequately appreciated by any means at our 
command. The letterpress is sufficiently good, all the better 
suited to its purpose because it leaves untouched graver questions 
of history and polities. It is interesting, with plenty of anecdote, 
and the gossip, benevolent rather than scandalous, about famous 
places and famous people that has so great an attraction for the 
average But the chief attraction of the book lies, of 
course, in its pictures. Of these there are three hundred and 
thirty-seven. They seem to have been collected with much care 
and industry, and make a really valuable collection. 


reader, 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Part I. (Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. 25s.)—Professor Flinders Petrie describes in this 
volume further results of the work of excavation. The general 
outcome of recent discoveries, in Egypt as in Babylonia, is the 
throwing back of the historical period, or perhaps we should 
rather say the period of civilisation, toa more and more remote 
past. Not long ago the First Dynasty was regarded as legendary ; 
now we know of authentic Kings that were before the First. And 
even then we have the suggestion of a long period of time anterior 
to these new discoveries. ‘At that age,” we read, “writing was 
so familiar that a rapid form of it was freely used to write on 
dozens of common pottery jars.” How obsolete in the light of 
these discoveries is the controversy that convulsed the world of 
scholarship in the eighteenth century whether writing was known 
in the Homeric age! It had been used for whole millenniums in 
Egypt, and nothing is more certain than the influence of Egypt 
ou the Hellenic race. We need not do more than commend this 
volume to students of Egyptology. 
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A Short History of Rome. By W. S. Robinson. (Rivingtons. 
33. 6d.)}—This is a good book of its kind. Mr. Robinson has 
already shown more than once that he has a skilful hand for the 
writing of such books. Our own feeling is that short histories are 
useful chiefly to those who have read and fairly well mastered 
long ones; but this is a “ pious opinion.” In the present distress— 
which, by the way, is not likely to be mitigated—when boys have 
their subjects multiplied and their school-time diminished, history 
has to be learnt from these books, This volume is likely to be 
as serviceable as any, but we doubt the utility of such studies. 
All the details have to be omitted. Tigranocerta, for instance, one 
of the most picturesque battles in history, is described in a line 
andahalf. But it is useless to complain; these epitomes have 
become necessary, and we are glad to see them so well done. 
My Search for Truth and What I Found. By J. Horton. Part I. 
(Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d.)—We must own that we do not 
quite realise what it was that Mr. Horton found or thinks that he 
found. We see that he started with a belief in “ Conditional 
Immortality.” What he reached is not so easy to say; perhaps 
it might be expressed thus, that he came to think very little of 
Christian doctrine and very much of Christ. Christ is to him the 
“Human Ideal,” but it is not the Christ of the Gospels. We are 
to “stand clear of Christianity, Judaism, and every other system 
which has ever borne the name of truth and humbly learn of 
him.” But surely Christ is inconceivable if you reject all His 
surroundings. It is illogical in the last degree to make a figure 
out of certain histories, and, having made it, to say that the 
histories are naught. And then the world has never been really 
and permanently bettered by an example, however perfect. It 
wants a living, permanent influence. This is the only gospel that 
can really touch the multitude. We have great respect for Mr. 
Horton’s evident earnestness, and the story of how he was moved 
to seek for truth has our warmest sympathy. We hope that he will 
reconsider his purpose of writing a second part about the Bible, 
which will be “a fearless attempt to scatter tothe winds some of 
the folly man has throughout time written and recorded in God's 
name.” He will do far more harm than good. If he could succeed 
beyond his wildest hopes, would he better the millions who see in 
this book all that they value and hopefor? Has he got anything 
to put in its place ? 





Aérial Navigation. By Frederick Walker, C.E. (Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son. 7%s.6d.net.)—Mr. Walker is a believer in the airship 
of the future. There was a time, he argues, when the “ocean 
greyhound,” which is now a commonplace fact, was regarded as | 
an impossibility. Disasters must not discourage us; they have 
marked the road of every enterprise. We do not mean to contro- 
vert his dicta, only we may remark that many things are lighter 
than water, and therefore are prima facie capable of floating on 
it, while nothing is lighter than air. But that this is a very 
interesting book, with its examination of natural analogies, in- 
ventions, experiments, &c., there can be no doubt whatever.—— 
In the “Home and School Library” (John Murray) we have 
Etectric Wiring, by W. C. Clinton, B.Sc. (1s. 6d.) 


Toscanelli and Columbus. By Henry Vignand. (Sands and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The blackening process goes on vigorously along- 
side of the whitewashing. Our villains are metamorphosed into 
heroes, our heroes into villains. This time it is Christopher 
Columbus who is dealt with. We have no opinion to give on the 
questions discussed by Mr. Vignand. Is the letter of Toscanelli, 
the Florentine astronomer, genuine? ‘Toscanelli is supposed to 
have written to Columbus showing him that the way to the New 
World was across the Atlantic. It is here maintained that there 
was no such letter; that what exists was forged by Bartholomew 
Columbus with the complicity of Las Casas; and that Columbus 
acted, not on scientific reasons suggested by others or thought 
out by himself, but on the suggestion of a certain pilot who had 
seen land somewhere out in the West. The map, in Mr. Vignand’s 
view, shares the fate of the letter. Weleave our readers to judge 
for themselves. ‘They will find the matter stated here, with fac- 
similes, ete. 


The History of Wicken. By M. Knowles. (Elliot Stock. 5s. net.) 
—Wicken, a village of some importance in the Cambridgeshire Fens, 
is perhaps best known by the fact that the Manor belonged for 
a time to the Cromwell family. Henry Cromwell died at the 
Shinney in 1674; it passed first to Oliver, who died in 1685, and 
then tothe second son, Henry. Henry’s wife seems to have been 
a lady of decided views, for “she turned out the clergyman and 
entertained an Anabaptist Minister.’ We are not surprised, 
therefore, that she found it convenient to sell, or rather make 
her husband sell, the estate. It has changed hands many times 


parish. Probably the public that will appreciate the 
large, but the spirit that prompts the writing 0 
histories deserves all encouragement. 
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The Preparatory Schools Review, July (Alden and Co., Oxf, 
1s.), contains, among other interesting papers, a werden 
article on “The Prefectorial System,” by Mr, H. ee ‘ 
Stallard. The practice at the schools seems to vary consid 
(Eton is without it, and so is Stonyhurst), Commonly it is 4 
more powerful than the public or even the parents of bo 
imagine. One prefect writes :—* A Housemaster practically ae 
leaves the private part of the house...... The discipline 
entirely in the hands of the Siath.” Mr. Stallard’s ideal woud 
seem to be a vigorous ruler, leaving action as much as Possible tg 
the boys, but knowing what is going on, and in a way controlling 
it. Elsewhere in the Review there is a curious story of what 
seems to us a miscarriage of justice. A parentasksa Head-Master 
to give his son a four days’ eweat to attend a ball, alleging “ im. 
portant family reasons” (the “coming out” of a cousin), The 
Head-Master refuses, as he had said he would do if the ball wera 
not fixed in holiday time. If the boy is sent for he must not return 
He is sent for, and the father brings an action for the term’s fee 
(440), adding £25 for damages, so as to bring the case into g 
superior Court. The action is tried, and the verdict given for the 
defendant. The Judge allows him costs. Now for the actusl 
result. The defendant’s costs were £177 3s.11ld. But of this 
only £138 4s. Gd. could be charged to the plaintiff, and of this 
£21 17s. 6d. was taxed off. Consequently the victorious defendant 
had to pay £60 16s. 11d. He would have saved £20 if he had paid 
back the £40 when the boy was sent for. 


The American Invaders. By F.A, McKenzie. (Grant Richards, 
2s. 6d. net.)—* I have counted it no business of mine,” writes My, 
McKenzie in his preface, “ to depreciate British manufacturers in 
the States or to gloss over their successes,”” The general conclu. 
sion at which he arrives is that we have been asleep and must 
wake up. In some directions the look-out is alarming. “I have 
come fresh from the plants of both lands,” said an observer who 
had been sent by his Government to examine the state of things, 
« The British plants and equipment are like toys compared with 
the American.” In Canada last year, we learn from another 
source, the imports of iron and steel, material and manufactures, 
were about twenty-six millions and a half (dollars), of which 
seven-eighths came from the United States and one-eighth from 


| this country. The “ Genesis of the Tobacco War” is an interest. 


ing chapter. “This raid,” says Mr. McKenzie, “has come upon 


| us, not because of the supineness of British manufacturers, but 


because of their activity.” The fight has, so far, been undecided, 
“In America the Imperial Tobacco Company is carrying the war 
into the enemies’ country.” Meanwhile some’ people are certainly 
profiting. At one end of the scale is the Press, one paper receiving 
£400 for a single advertisement; at the other the consumer, who 
can get for threepence the cigarettes which not long ago cost him 
fivepence. 


Flags and their Story. By Galloway Kyle. .{County Publishing 
Company, Darlington. 1s.)—“The story of flags,” says Mr. Kyle 
quite truly, “is the story of the world.” He takes our national 
flags, beginning with the Royal Standard, and following the 
subject out into its byways, both of sentiment and utility,—we 
must not forget signalling flags in discussing the subject. This 
is an interesting book, which might be made, w ith sundry modifi- 
cations, a good school reading book. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Century, the Pall Mali Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Smart Set, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Idler, Hume Arts and Crafts, the World of Dress. 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers's Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the New Liberal Review, 
the Cuptain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
School World, the Popular Science Monthly, Country, Mothers in 
Council, Nature Notes, the Open Court, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Indian Magazine, the North American Review, Parliament, Lippin 
cott’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, the Journal 
of Education, Cassell’s Magazine, the Expository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmiilan’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Sale Prices, 
the United Service Magazine, the Educational Review, the Book- 
Buyer, the Quiver, the Atlantic Monthly, the Month, the Indian Re- 
view, Crampton's Magazine, Good Words, the Canadian Magazine, the 
Lady's Realm, the Architectural Review, the Critical Review, the 
Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Own Paper, the American Histurical 
Review, the Coronation Book of Edward VII, the Author, World's 





since. Other more or less interesting details are given about the 
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Scale of Charges for Bdvertisements. | FRANCES MARY BUSS ScHooys 
| (NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 8 


























Pr Reay ). 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, PU : cessfully oe: i itv Reaminat; 
PAE ....ececeececeecesseseee £10 10 O| Narrow-Column..... eats +. £310 0} py pd Segoe penne OF the Local University Examinations, anq an 
Half-Pa; C oseeeeee pnlenhivee ees 5 5 OF Half-Column ep aaa seine 5 115 9 In Musie the Associated Board Examination. 
Quarter-Page.....seee. eeeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column ou ¢ Scholarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the Schoo} 
COMPANIES, The Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HO ~ 

Outside Paze ......cccscseee. £14 14 0| Inside Page .........eeeseee £12 12 0 | the Term beginning Thursday, September i8th. There is a Tennis 0 USE for 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. ; « Hockey Field adjoining the house; 5 inv, Riding, Fencing, tee” and 


line for every additic 





al line (containing on an average twelve words) 


ninine, 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 





{ 
| ™ . 
Narrow colunin, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. | Road, London, N.W 179 Camaey 
Broad column, hali-width of page, lus. an inch. | —< SSeS SEEN EeemSysaNEnrpees ee 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liaitgp, 
Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. —_—— 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


ti YANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
Terms : net. A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEyjy 
SsttE=asSgP asp OSEEESEE SEER - — —= | where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured _ 
ma as + TNT care and comfort for delicate children, + Stary 
NRANCE, CHATEAUROUX (IN DR E).—-P EN- i Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. 
: SIONNAT for GIRLS, Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss | Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, A limited 
SUGARS and Mile. J.TURMEAU. Highest ref's.—Prospectuses on application. | number ot ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS are awarded by competition, 
— —--——-— - For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTREss, . 
~ > _ 7 PER NNR 
{ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 


GIRLS.—Gymnasiun, Playing-fields. Larve Staif of Resident 











| 
7 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing | 
climate. Large grounds. Phys trainiug. Exceptional advantages 

for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. | 












Mistresses 
: : : Biss Jays Ucad-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDALN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Hees 
TaQanpT a i os ot a ao ; >a | Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newuhain Coll Cambridge. ’Papre 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS | piraNch, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxemboure Gate 
RECEIVES2 FEW DAUGUTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir | References:—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evaus, Professor E. Ménégoz, the rex 4 
EDUCATION. Comfortable jamily life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- | deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss W as 
ing, Painting, Dancing, kc. ; Fees, £S¢perann.; Term commences with entranceof { worth, aud others. i © Words. 


Pupil; Personal Rets. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. | —— 











eaeeeeereapeeeraea a - a -} Ss $$ ——$—$______ —_ “ rs aT - ". . =e ee Ae gc ee 
= = 3 See A 2, |@1 MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 1 

ICTORIA ( OLLEGE, JERSEY .—Public School with | S. Church of England Boarding und Day School. Training Beste Ml 

’ Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class ; four passed | for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hou. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 

direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) | Londen. Chairman of Couneil—The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Bante 

at Oxfordevery year. Vine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. | ton, Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistre: 

—Apply the PRINCIPAL, WAED, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas 2 year.—Apply PR 















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY.| 4 RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 








e —Fine mogern buildings, including studio and gymnasium. Splendid | a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Cuureh 
situation: extensive grounds. Se: hing, gymuastics, hockey, tennis, , of Isngland. Annual Examination by Oxiord and Cambridge Joint Board, 





gz hins 

cycling, riding. Beautiful climate. Health record exceptional; delicate girls | Healthy locality: large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals 
invariably improve.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. = 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH | @AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD— 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near | The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music | the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, | and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site oye; 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- | looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with | convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. Dr. 8S. R. Gardiuer), and a large statl of Assistant Mistresses, References :— 
a z= Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
ARIS.—REFINED FRENCH PROTESTANT HOME | Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.MG., the 

for YOUNG LADIES. — Highest English and Scotch references. Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
Lessons in Languages, Music, Art.—Address, Madame RIEDER STREET, | York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, L GARDINER, 














144 Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris. Southwold, Suifolk. 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to Corporation Sanitary Certificate ; Garden; walled-in Playing Field, 
BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England. Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas, 








WITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor |/J\HE KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for = 

ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies PREPARATION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business, 

abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, | Valuable Leaving Exhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School 

France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. House. Excellent playing-fields.—Prospectus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A, 


RAULEIN KOEBIG, STRASBURG ELS., would be PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
glad to make ARRANGEMENTS for INTERVIEWS in London DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. ¢, 
with any Parents who may wish to give their Daughters the advantage of a | WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music~Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
superior education in a German first-class home school; highest references. | statf of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out 
—16 Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square, door games, Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examination, 
+9 = 3 ; Se gy - | ineluding first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, | —— ; 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
+r TOY > 7 on the Foundation of King Edward VI.)—Chairman of the Governors: 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— | sir JOHN EVANS, KCB, ERS, Head Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &e., of the |} HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
aetna = a sean = — | is a good garden attached to the School, teunis courts, hockey tield, gym- 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALIN G, W. | nasium, covered playground, laboratory, ke. ‘he buildings include the Head- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Mistress’s House, with accommodation for 25 Boarders. 
Presideut—H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN. RSE 5 = 3 : 
Vice-President and Chairman—Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. | ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
Principal—-Miss PAREER, Newnham College, Cambridge. | High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
Excellent education on modern lines for girls, |} WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPS'TEAD. Her aim isto 
Special attention to languages, . X combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large grounds, tenuis courts, and playing fields. Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 
Staff + ee eo Visiting Mistresses, with University qualifications. EITM 
irector of Music—F. E. W. HULTON Esgq., B.Mus. Oxon. ABEL’ ar "ENBU 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER ord, T. 7 MICH ro L S COLLEGE, a TENBURY, 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
r y to the PRINCIPAL or SECRE . situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; ote 
‘ Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A.,, late Scholar of Herttord College, Oxtord, 
E A D-M I 5 T R E s s. —Apply Rev. the WARDEN. : cuates 
The GOVERNING BODY of the WYGGESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
Leicester, INV ITE APPLICATIONS for the POSITION of HEAD- BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
MISTRESS which will become vacaut at Christmas next. ‘he Salary will be SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Kegistry for Teachers, 
£100, and a capitation fee of £1 5s. for each girl up to one hundred, and £1 for |} 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
all above that number. ‘There lation in the School for about 350 | = sista = sate ane 
girls, and at present there aré No resideuce is provided, TE +R / I SCH < —17 Miles 
snd boarders are not taken. Applications, with not more than four original -pAe ORD GR AREA Sones. KENT. ; . 
testimonials, must be rece .ed on or before September 10th, together with from London (3.1.-C.D.Rly.) | Soun jodern,: ecucawon; £40- 
twenty-five printed or typewritten copies of the application and testimonials Masters; separate classrooms ; liberal diet; gravel soil; boarding fees, #4 
al ee anche ( > peg, ere = 50 per —Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER. 
co Applicant must state her (1) Professional Training ; (2) University £50 per annum.—Prospc ae oe . 
egre?, if any; (3) Experience; (4) Ave; and (5) Present Appointment. 7 + en <n 
Candidates are requested uot to cauvass, | Pen Bvzx , ST. EDMUNDS. — A small Public School 


a = Aisi 2 . iy Gera A . ay 
For further information apply to (60) ; individual attention ; 3 open Exhibitions gained at Cambridge this 










































































A. H. BURGESS, Clerk to the Governors. year; fees moderate,—Apply ior prospectus and book of views to the Her. 
1 Berridge Street, Leicester, July 29th, 1902. A. W. CALLIS, M.A. 
re penton for SHERBURN HOSPITAL, W. Durham O A K H A M S Cc H O O L. 
Bk. (30 chronic cases). REQUIRED early September. Age 35-48, Gentle- NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. “ ; 
woman ; Clurcl in (uot extreme). Salary, £60. Furnished rooms and all For prospectus containing particulars of the numerous Scholarships in 
necessaries. Ma emnent of ser ts, &¢e—Send testimonials, refs., by | the School and at the Universities, apply to the Head-Master, W. 
August 15th to the MASTER, Sherburn House, Durham, SARGANT, M.A. 








A 4 RUIT-FARMING.—Old Public School boy, married, has ENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRL*S. 
. VACANCY fora RESIDENT PUPIL on his fruit-farm in Worcestershire. ARETE PSHE 
‘ruit-farmin 
: occupa 
Pershore, 












offers 2 good opening for sous of gentlemen desiring healthy out- 14 WO MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS (violin, piano) of the value of £80 and 
Qu; references exchanged,—Address, G. F. HOOPER, The Croft, | £70 a year respectively ure OFFERED for COMPETITION, 
‘ Particulars from the SECRETARY, Hendon Hail, Middlesex, 
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oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

R CIRENCESTER. 

Patron—H.M. ee 5 ithogugy Bik no 7 

. 1 Agents, urveyors, griculturists 
yee. Send- or _ SColoniste, ke. 

For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th. 


intending 








1 
| 


| 


| 
| 


~YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL | 


LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

pry modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

wie whurm 250 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

‘Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 

cere fect) county. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the | 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


‘TI v~ r 
~ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER. 
1 LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR} 
38to 15 years; 

GIL Seon etic uiture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
fee for “yearly fee, £3—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
rN JING TRADES: no fees. - WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 

oa years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 
4 to 5 sears’ monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
rool Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment) : 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.— DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no tees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
‘hildren from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
TECTU RES BY EMINEN t PROFESSORS FROM ALL 
EUROPE: free.—For further — mation write to the FREE INQUIRY 


OFFICE, Geneva, ¢ 3 Place des Berg Geneva. _ 
E Ys S&S © 8 
CAMBRIDGE. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 


tori 
House 





¢@ @ &, 


T H E L 
All Boys arrive September 23rd. 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR. 


MAYFIELD, OLD SoU THGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 





A HOME SCHOOL, 





Fees from Oue Hundred and Twenty Guiuess. 
Address Miss 30YER-BROWN or Miss ANSEL. 

FANGLISH LI TER ATURE.— Miss EDITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation tor Univers ity and Civil Service Exams Syllabus of 
Courses, &c., on application. Refs.: J. Churton Collins, E :z .P ureell, 
Esq BCL L., M.A. (ls ite P ub lic Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 5 ads le iy » W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concernis § Tuition, Scholarships, und Cost of Resideuce in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
} DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

Particulars otf the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers xnd of the 

Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 

OF E3 EXAMINATIONS, North Bailey, Durham. 

THE GLEBE HOUS SE, HUN (STANTON- ON-SEA, 

NORFOLK. 

Preparation for the Public Se —_— ant — Royal Navy. Special Coaching 
for Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing c.inate. Seven acres of ground. 
Head-Master—Mr. Hq’ CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 


\LIFTON 








7 

















HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
President of the Couneii: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS. 
Secretary: MISS DINGWALL. 
2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress: MISS WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSD AY, September 25th. 





Boarding House : 


YOUTH COAST HIGH- CLAS‘ PREPARATOR Y 
t) SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. etl grounds. Beautiful views. 
Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared for entrance to Public Schools. Two 


” 





Boys of geod birth received at reduced fees ior next Term.—‘S. S.,” care of 
J. an and J. aten, 143 Cannon Street, Londen. 
THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 


St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor ot 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges 











HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE _ 
WOMEN TEACHERS Offers a Full Course of Professional Training ia 
Ladies who Desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools or in Kinde rgarte 
—For all particulars as to qualifications for Entrance, Terms, Scholarshijs, 
= of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOUDs, at ihe 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, Lon on, N.W. 





OME for ANGLO-INDI ANS and OTHERS.—A few 

GIRLS and quite young BOYS are ong into a private family, where 

home life is combined with education at good day schools. Entire charve 

where parents are abroad. One vacancy next term.—Full particulars and 
reference son applic: uti on, Mrs, Counsell, Banbury Koad, Oxford. 








OVER COLLEGE. — President : The MaraQvuis or 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &e. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions tor Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholar rships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD 
MASTE ER or BURSAR, the C volles 0, | Dover. 


private TUITION, ST. AN TDREWS. 


My. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. \. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for Examinations. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer: 
Sity and « ther higher examinations, ov for ge meen ed sation. Close individual 


attentror Seaside; very healthy Bishopstone } rey 

















ewen 








Introductory Course ; no tees —AGRICU LTU RAL | 


PARTS OF | 


i 





| 
| 
| 
| — 





| class education on modern lines; prep: 


‘is ee HINDHEAD SCHOOL Frog GIRLS, 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRU NER, Certif Certificated Student of Girton College, 


| late Second Mistress, Dulwich High Se hool, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 


physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
The boarding-house 


modern ; 
healthful conditions of life: 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham € Collece; Prof. Muirhead, Birmius- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 

(ENEVA.—M. E. La CROIX, BSc., TAKES a few 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN wishing to STUDY FRENCH and GERMAN. 

English Master for English subjects. References: Prince Wrede, Maré quise de 
San Carlos, B. Minssen, Esq., Harrow School, Dr. Beiling, formerly privat: 
secretary to H.M. King Victor Emmauuel. —Address, July-August, GOETHE. 
| STRASSE, 24 Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


ELSs T ED 868 0 6 &. 


SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMIN ATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL- 
ABLE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 23rd, 

For particulars, apply the Rev. the HE AD-MASTER, Fel ste: 1, Essex. 
eer S “SCHOOL, | HERTS. 

NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 25th. 

University, Army, Navy Science Side Preparatory Department. 
y HE AD- MASTE R. 
‘JOEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE. —Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted de a 
ei ull Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Profess Fir 
ation for the Universities. Excel ion 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AU TUMN TE R M BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 


HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Prepat ry School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bis shop of Durham, and « thers, 





























































E PSOM COLLEGE. —FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
ee of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the BURSAR. 


{ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

J FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Se. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


[ I ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
k Ww EST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAV TERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (RU. 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey 
Prospectus on application. 








I.) 
tield, cricket, &o.— 





INTERSDORF, BIRKD ALE PARK, 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staif of fully qualitiel Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advauced musical 
students; hockey field on sea front: riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Pr rospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 


SOUTH- 








P. ALS NEXT TERM ¢ OMMENC ES FRIDAY, September 19th. 
T H E “@€o LL & @ 2 
RAMSGATE. 


Founded 1809. Ju nior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, addres 


The HEAD-1 MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 
ATRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- 


MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymnastic Instructors. 
Recommended by Rev. John Clitford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60Gus.—W. SESSIONS, B.Se. (Lond.), Principal. 


a} Eeraeone SCHOOL for ( GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 


Great attention paid to Musie and Medern 








Education on best modern lines. 





Languages. Resident Medical Gymnastic Mistress, Outdoor Games. Health 
record exceptional. 
GOLIDAY TUITION, SWITZERLAN 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Mr. M. N. ASTERLEY, M.A., for sever al years Second Master in an English 
Public School, Receives Pupils ,both a duririg Term and for the Holidays. Special 
tacili ti es for theacquirement of a Conversational Knowledge of French & German. 
Highe st references. Terms on applieation.—2 Place de la Metropole, Geneva. 


3] DGB BASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
Required in 


September a LADY SUPERINTENDENT fer the Pupils’ 
Boarding > suse. Must have had experience in housekeeping and the care of 
Is.—Apply, with full particulars and copy testimonials, to the HEAD- 
SS, : 31 Calth orp e Roat , Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


















R E ADEN G SCHOOL (founded 1485). 

Army, Navy and London Matriculation Forms. Large Junior School in own 
grounds. 

For particu lars, apply, Th eB C RSAR. 
| odes ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 

Examinations. Honours for past year ine! lude: 13th Assistant Clerkshi ip, B.N.; 


13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 

2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; lst place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes 
2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MAST E R, or SECRET ARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


M22: AME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Kepetitrices, Chaperons, 
Comp anions, Lady Housekeepers ( a and Forei $0), » introdu iced for British 
Isles an? Abroad. cational Homes rec 


7th Assistant Clerkship, | 





Inmeduow 
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CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES | PREARING- REINS. 


And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 


Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. 

Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of London. 

Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class. 

Resident trained nursc 
staif. Cricket, football, and t ti 


Testimonials an 
pupils (past and presen 









snnis grounds. 







1d the medical protession. 








For vacancies, write— 
‘BOX 848,” Willing’s Advt. Offices, 
125 Strand, W.C. 





Gunis’ PUBLIC 


BOARDING HOUSES in connection with the 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress—Mrs. , WOODHOUSE. 
Prospectuses and further particulars can be obta 
of the School, or from the Head of each House :— 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhi ull Rise, Clap] S.W. 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, C oes um ac 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, 8. Jar ) 

















y qualified and experienced doctor on tke 


es from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 


DAY SCHOOL CO., LTD. 


ied from the SECRETARY | several otiver public bodies have abandoned the Cart Horse bearing. 


,6 Elns Road, Clapham Common. | 


a 


REE Fs am Flow FROM THE PAST 
‘The late Edward Fordham Flower, of Stratford-on-A 
H. Allen in August, 1882: ; Noms weote tb Me, Chas, 
“T have received ‘your letter respecting Cart Horses, ang 
you as to the stupidity of carmen, and therefore I att k teenth 
classes, who do understand, and I try to make them set a Seale bighey 
“The Corporation of BIRMINGHAM used bearing-reing tse 
horses, and nothing could be done, because the members weed ae ea 
| their private carriages! I attacked thein for three years, and them for 
the bearing-reins were taken off the PRIVATE HORSES Ba i Tenge 
the CART HORSES soon tollowed ! ~» nd those og 
“Ti those who should know better will abolish thi 
practice, the lower classes will follow their example. Fr ae Stupid 
“The advertising my books has cost me over £1 5000, : 
and ill, and should be very glad if you would take it up.” Now Iam oi 





his pathetic letter was the origin of 
7 ANTI- BEARING. REIN ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, F. WW ri S.,2 Hon. 
ARCHIBALD FLOWER 5 Secretaries 
17 Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W., or "Stratford -on-Avon, 








Note.—The London County Council, the Hampstead Corporation and 








rein g 

request of this Association. It is obsolete in Scotland and meaty ae 
| Ireland. Y 8 ip 
Laer 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


S EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. ee MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


an 






e. ose to Sea and Downs. Modern Education. Preparation for Examina- 
tions. Over 1 
Cambridg ze H 


rAY WOOD, 


“OME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large modern 
house; l5 acres of lanl; climate recommended for delicate girls, Only about 
20 girls rece: ved.—Adudres Mis 5S. C ARR, 


r Local. Good home training. Lar, 





pl vying-tield. 


















i CUTHBE RT’ S & CHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANT t y air; healthy climate ; large hall 
for gymnasium; Medical 
field ; special attention to Lang 
Cambridge Board 
(late Princess Helena Coll 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 
(BELONGING to v- SOCIETY of FRIENDS.) 
Head-Master— ARTE R LOW E, B. A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice « cation, University of Cambridge). 
The recently erected buildings contain new classrooms, the John Bright 
Library, chemical labc y, bilance room, astronomical observatory, lecture 
room, master’s laborati lies, natural history rooms, workshops, a 
changing room (titted with shower baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &c.) 
The new School provides accomodation tor w few mor boys. Ti 
AUTUMN TERM OP E NS TUESDAY, September 16th.—Application 
admission should be made to the HE AD- MASTER. 


HE!" HE IELD, 


Miss 
REOPE? 







ANTS 


; three acres of garden ; ; playing 
ie ; School examined Oxford and 


} tr € 
oP WILLIAMSON and Mics ROBERTS 






























boys Stl 








ASCOT, BERKSHIRE. 
WYATTS' SCHOOL 
AUTUMN TERM 





SEP! MBE R 27th. 





5 ion GIRLS’ S¢ YHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Preside: aon Sir CHAS. TENNANT 
hairman—T! Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 
ST. BRIDE’S ‘SC SCHOOL, HELE NSBU RGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
Mistress—Miss RENTON, 
New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
tudio. Large Grounds ing-field ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence o ead-Mistress and Boarders, is near the Schoo!. 
For Prospectus apply to the JA D- M wag wey or at the Kegistered Oilice 
of the Company, 141 West Geor reet, Glasgov 
D. HILL JACK, Sate 
OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
















Principals—Miss CONN AH “and Miss INGHAM. 


The house stands on the slope of the Dow us overlooking the town and the sea. | 


Boarders only received. 


ALLI W ICK MANOR,N E W “SOU THGAT cee, co 

class BOARD gir + SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTL EMEN 
Ne: ar London. Fin 1 country house. Bei vutiful gr yunds an ng tields. 
gracing air. First-1 resid i i _Lon don prot rs. Resi- 
dent matron (trained u ing, é<a— 
Prospectus, the Misses PE 


ING’S SCHOOL, C AN TER! BU RY. _ SCHOL AR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOL ARSHIP 5 (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Open 

to boys joining NE XT TERM, SEPTE _ KR 26th. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, ENGINE! RING, Ge., th no Extra Fee. 1 e wing 

recently added, Excellent health record. “JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-1: ; 
Master, Rev. A. J Rev. A. Je GALPIN, M.A. 











r 
i 
NTON. 









M R. 8. A. TRU MAN (who has had a larg ge e expel rience of 
I Educational As cy work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Sehe 01s 
aud Parents, well-recoi DALI Xx 
and ASSISTANT-MISi —Prom: p 
to inquiries and applicatious to Mh 
Street, Cavendish Square, Lon ; 













and RE SLDEN NT GOVER NESS Hs] 
d curetul attention will be given 
ee ARUMAN, of No. 6 Hellen 






ee es ‘Class Classical Tripos, 
late Assistant Master at Uppingham School) PREPARES PU PILLS se 
{ Matriculation, Classical Seholarshi 


his house in Somerset for University 
Particulars on ap plicati on.—Preseit ad » RED. HOt bb, UPPINGHA 















i ; 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduate S$) gives advice und assistance without charge to Paren nd Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (i s or Girls) and ‘Tutors tor all xaminations 
> or Abroad.—A Statement of Re remeuts should be sent to the 
or, kK. J. BE SEVOW, M.A.,22Craven St t, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a. perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER, an Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults suiferimg from this attiction. 













ree 

















5 public certilicates, 57 honours or distinctions, including 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


| 

he} . t 

y | of the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 23 resident appoint: 
| 





 Stammer ’ post-tree, 1s. 1d.—Address, 10 Beutinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London. W.. and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford, 





The WINTER SEE 
October Ist. , £ 

‘Ty wo Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be 
r 2rd, 24th, and z 25th. ) Ome Re 

Onc ntrance Se holarship (value £60), open to Students of the Unive; “siti 
of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 23rd and es 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September Lith, 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Ay pointments open to 
Students without extra tee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medica! Curriculuy 
135 Guineas ; for Dental Students 54 Guineas. 
| Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University cf London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty studeuts. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained fro 

J. MUKRAY, MLB. F.B.CS., CS. Dean, 


> pte HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


» WINTER SESS ‘ION will BEGIN on on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 192 
nirance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are awarded ae 
and numerous Prizes and Modais are open tor competition by Students of the 
School. 
‘The number of patients treated in the wards daring last year exceeded 7,7 


All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance th the merit 
Py menits 


SSION, 1902-1903, 03, will COMMENCE on W EDNESDay, 










m 


24th, 














ments open to Students of the Hospital annually, without payments of 
ud diti¢ mal fees, and numerous non-rer sident appolmtments in the geueral and 
| Special lepartments, The Queen Victoria W ard, recently reopened, provides 
| additional accommodation for synwcos logical aud muternity cases. 
| The College accommodates 6y Students, under the supervision of a Besident 
| Warden. 
| : De sntal School provides the fuli curriculum required for the LDS, 





The ¢ Tubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easuy accessible. 
A handbook ot information for those about to enter the medical profession 
| will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus ot the School, containing full partic ulars as to fees, course 
| of study advised, regulations for Re sident s in the College, &e., apply, oually 
| or by letter, to the DEA N, Guy’s Hospital, London Bri dge, 8.5. 








a ea eae 


| G UY S HOSPT T AL PRELIM. SCIE NTIFIC (MM. B. Lond) 
No —The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL CLASSES 
ior this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Candidates entering 
for this course cain register as Medical Sti udents.—Pull purticulars may be 
obti ained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 5.0. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER ST., W.C. 


| —_—--— 

|  tHead-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
| Cambridge. 

MICH. AL ILMAS TERM COMMEN 


» Sela v0] | is organised as a First 








Ee. 








8 ee. September 15th. 





1ercial, Scieuce, und kugis 
For prospectus apply to 








'’. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 
| NIVERSITY O I GLASGOW. 


the re SESSION WILL BE OP ENED on THURSDAY, October 








16th, 1902 ylabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Educa 
tion, and aa th e Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students 
before beg + Medical study, may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. LNNES 
AD) ISON, {ssistant Clerk. 

J DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


| —_——_ 
clor—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESD. \Y, Ist October. Mr. C. E.W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and ‘Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh, is receiving enrolments, and will send Prospectuses. Enrolments 
tor the Boarding-Houses are being made with Mr. F, A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Inverleith ; and Mr. A. DRUI'T’ I, Jeifrey House, Inverleith, who will also 
send Loarding-House Prospectuses. 


i i INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., “ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
. Iriform, London.” Te elephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
ATON S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTOR 2S, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon. Lf statement of 
requirements be om a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of chars 














RE Y OU V WAN TING SCHOOL OR HOME 2—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—-Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of persoually inspected establishments 
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CHEAP LAND. 





If you are anxious to buy or are interested 
in Cheap Land, consult the Register of 


Cheap Land appearing each week in 


THE 


County Gentleman 


SPORTING GAZETTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





Price 6d.: by post, 63d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers 
the United Kingdom, or 


3? WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


trom the 





The Register contains particulars of 
the bulk of the land in the United 
Kingdom which is being offered for 


sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


(THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
of Cheap Land, is full of matter 


besides the Register 


cf interest and im- 


portance to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and ali 


classes interested in the country, and contains several 


new and interesting features. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their 


. . P . | 
regularly every week will do well to order in advance from | 


their Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 





PUBLISHER, | 


copies i 


ISMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
|B, sumptein, INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- . 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhzustive 
ee by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 
NDI AN FAKIR ” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds an 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe- smoking. 


pr Q/- » WASSAIL  *)o.Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 


Ostia THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 0. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 


BOARDMANS ver 7/4 0. 


Recommended by eminent 


3-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2 

The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. 
physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
| Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List bost-free for id. stamp.) 


-WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


Rich, Medium, Dry Varieties. Because superior to other Brands, have this 
uonth been selected by the Directors of ‘the Midland Railway for all their 
Hy )tels, Restaurants, and Dining Trains. Because absolutely free of adultera- 
tion, recommended by medical authorities as certain cure for G put, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Analyses professionally signed for every variety. 
Apply for medical testimonials and bocklet free. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon. 
} London Branch : 


| OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symond’s 
Italian ag ure, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge's Poems, 1796, 1797, or 1803; Gamonia, 1837 ; 
Hissey 's Drive through England. 1885: Sym nonds’ Essa ys, 2 vols. 1890 ; out-of-print 
| Looks supplied ; state wants.—B/ AKER SGREATBO KSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. —Hissey’s 
3 Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, ; Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; Pater's Marius, 
| Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out- of print books suy lied ; state wants. 
Catalogues fre—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK C OMPANY, Birmingham. 
| JOOKS SPECIALLY | WANT ANTED.—All Sporting and 
Alpine Books ; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald, Ains- 
worth, &c.; books with Coloured Illustrations; Autograph Presentation copies 
ot famous Authors , &e. Books purchased to any amount for cash ; before dis- 
posing elsewhere write to HECTOK’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


pe tUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 








22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 




















HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS ..... 
if EVERSIONS and LIFE INT®RESTS in Landed 
) ov Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1335. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


B LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 


.. £45,000,000 














COCKROACH PASTE. an unfxiling age founded on the exten- 
sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F. Curator, Sheffieid Museums 
who cleared plague of these pests from She tlicld W orkhouse. Guaranteed to ex- 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ pay ers & cookery books. 
‘Lins 1/3, 24, 4/6, post-free.—HOW ARK ri & FAIR, 471 Croukesmoor, Shettield. 











CASES F OR 
TATOR,’ 


[ADING- 
“ST EG 


THE 


‘fo hoid Six Numbers, price 2s. each. By post 2s. 3d. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., Is. 6d. cach. By post 1s. 9d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
from the Publisher, payable in advance). 


Six Months, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. 


(Post-tree direct 


Yearly, 28s, ; 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. 
‘‘“Whipstocks,” London. 





Telegraphie Address: 





| Uuy be had by order through any L 


ler or Newsagent 











z fess the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
ins 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
ive powers of the Infant. 
Malted Food no. 3 


From 6 months and upwards. 
—_— 


tothe changing digest 


Milk Food no. 1. "Milk Food No. 2. 


From birth to 5 months. rom 8 to month 


Paauhia pa oon ae FREE. eer 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘Londor, E.G 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY: The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
ON. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LOND¢ 
CrainmMan—The DEAN of WESTMINS’ 
SecrETARY—W. N. NEALE, E 
ACTUARY AND 








Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 


. Dervuty-Cuammanx-—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bari. 
a ASSISTANT-AcTUARY—F. T. M. BYERS. Esq., F.LA. 
MaxaGer—F. B. WYATT, Esgq., F.1.A. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMIssION. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,835. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 

BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £402,381. 

BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 





QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 10901. 





The Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £516,003. 
Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the Members, making, with £53 308 paid as Interim 
Bonus, a Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,908. 

The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,))) 25°". 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 


wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 





146 &3 







bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sol prices. 


at lbweher 
ils wine meets 
ntly increas 






The apprec 
with trom the cou 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

ps ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


Station, including Cases 


9'9 








any Rar 
ane 

All who know these 1 

lin Great britain to e 








us there is no 
ial them io value, 
i duty coin) 


Gd. per dozen. 






We regret the increas s advance in 


price of 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


WINE MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1581), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
ec Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Munufacturers, &., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
910; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 °/ 
“9 lo repayable on demand “2 jo 





The BIRKLECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 





ER: msec paccautestananiaaiigme 
Cheques (and JPost-Office Orders 3869 





Strand) payable to“ Juhn Baker.” 


kK, | 
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A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn aud Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 


Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


| 
| NINETEENTH CENTURY 


| 


| 


AND AFTER 
For AUGUST, 192. 
CENTENARY OF ALEXANDRE 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
WHAT HAVE WE GAINED BY EpvucaTion—so 
By Frederick Greenwood. 
ANTI-BRITISH MOVEMENT 
O. Eltzbacher. 
THE FutTcre oF Russia. By A.—R. B.—De Bilinski. 
Italy AND THE Tripticr. By Lloyd Sanders. 
TurnisH Eure East or Jorpasx. By Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. 
Tur RECONSTRUCTION OF HAINauLt For: 
a Map). By Sir Robert Hunter. 
Masters aND MOoOpeRN Critics, By 
L. Eastlake. 
Tue Last Restine-Piacre oF ovr ANGEVIN KINGS. 
By Cecil Hallett. 
“Tue ReEapER OF Plays to THE RescvE”’: 
(1) A Repty. By H. Hamilton Fyte. 
(2) A Resornper. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
JESTHETICS OF NaVaL ARCHITECTURE. By W. 
J. Fletcher. fi 
Wuy nor a Moror-Car War THROUGH ENGLANp ? 
By B. H. Thwaite, C.E. 
Tue Fourk-Lore or Horse-Suoes anp Horege- 
SHoemG. Lbythe late Dr. George Vleming, C.B. 
Wak CORRESPONDENTS AND THE CENSORSHIP, By 
Perceval Landon. i 
Last Monty. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


THE Dumas. By 







FAR ? 








Tur IN GERMANY. By 


sT (with 


OLD Charles 


THI 


London: Samrson Low, Marston & Co., Lid. 


JPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacgrrray. 

Lhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
CIATION tor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLE'l, reprinted 
(by perimission ) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ot 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ce steal Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—-Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pali Mall 
East, S.W. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 
partot the United King- yearli. terlin 
dom .. oo oo oo SL &6..0143.. 072 

Including postage to any 


of the Australasiar 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oe ee ee 


1126..0163..082 





Applications for Copies of the SPLC- 
LATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT Le addressed to the 


3 ——_| 
FOR THE CORONATION Yeap 


These tiny volumes (3 by 23 inches 
found most unique and attractive 
Each volume is issued in cardp 
and has an illustrated label fop 
of owner. 


ls., bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, bouna ; 
y ° , nd in els 
THE CORONATION AUTOGRIS; 
BOOK. Pictured by Cuartgs Rosrsoy 
Opening has a specially drawn Outline Th Each 
tion, with space for the Signature of hee 
or well-known people. The subjects mid 
Illustrations practically include eyer ything > 
uected with the Coronation, TEAUDS Con. 


) Will bg 
Presents, 
oard boy 
the name 


1s, hound in white; 2s, 6d. net, in calf bindi 
ing, 
[LIFE OF EDWARD’ Vil: iz, 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Emperp g 
India. By Etranor Buiter, itaie 
“A dear little volume. It contaij 

admirably reproduced illustrations, And at treaty 
that any really loyal person can go about ka 
Life of the King in his watchpocket."—Qneen the 
“The daintiest little book we have seen as ee 
“A novel and pleasing substitute fora Vithdey 
or Christmas card.”—British Australasian, =| 


Is., bound in white; 2s. 64. net, bound in calf 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


By Erranor Beiiey. With numerous Titus. 
trations of her Majesty, from Authentic Sources 
a 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 64. net, bound in calf, 
THE MiDGET LONDON. 


“Tt would be difficult to find a more complet 
pocket companion to England's capital.” —Quem 2 
“A very pretty little volume, useful to Visitors in 
the Coronation year.”’—Daily Mail, oat 
“The tiniest illustrated guide on reeord and 
nothing so excellent has before been published” 
—Black and White, 
This tiny volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly 
all of which have been specially photographed. 
FIFTH EDITION.—1s., bound in white ; 2s, 64, net 
in calf binding. is 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 


Empress. By ELranor Buiwey. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of ler Imperial Majesty's 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well. 
known Historical Pictures. 

‘Certain to pleuse.”—Spectator. 

“ Excellent.’’—School Guardian. 

“Very prettty little souvenir.” —Queen. 






THE ‘LITTLE TREASURE? SERIES 
THE CONFLICT; 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED, 
By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A, 
Vicar of Kidderminster. 

Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

It is hoped that this little book may be of 
some use, especially for boys who may be leaving 
home for the first time. An attempt has been 
nade to touch in a simple way at least some of the 
dsticulties they meet with on their journey through 


life. 








THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial S2mo, paper, 5d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“Full of good advice and within every ones 
reach.”"—Spectator. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
MINIATURE GARDENING. Br 
Puese ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany,” 
“‘ Wanted, a Camel,” &e. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 
“* Well worth the money.” —Guardian. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By MELiceNtT Cooper. 2 parts, paper, Sd. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

“‘ Well-written and amusing."—School Guardian, 

HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A. M. ALexanper. Paper, 34; 
cloth, td. 

“One of the best and safest little guides that we 

have ever come across.’ —~Hospttal. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS on COOK- 
ERY. By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 2 parts. paper, 
3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 

“A most fascinating little work.’’—Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Joseria 

Crane, Author of ‘ Winifred’s Home,” &. 

{ilustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

RECITATIONS FOR RECREA- 

TIONS. Collected by M. TREBECE. = paris, 

paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d, each. 

THELITTLE TREASURE-BOOK. 

a Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 

and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramsto¥. 

Paper, Sd.; cloth, 6d. 

A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By 

G. M. IRELAND BLacKBURNE. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 

Od, 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Edited by M. Trenecg. Cloth, 6d. ; printed in 

red aud black, cloth boards, 1s. 











EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, I Jhellingtun 
Street. Strand, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and 0. 
LONDON, 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1902. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
LORD SALISBURY AND CONTINENTAL ENTANGLEMENTS. 


By An Englishman. 
HE panes [AL ARBITRATION ACT OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. By the Hon. B. R. Wise. Attorney-General for 
South Wales. 
crIzoT. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
YOUNG'S WIGHT THOUGHTS. By Sir Leslie Stephen, 
K.C.B. 
A TALE OF TWO 
Lyttelton. 
AMERICAN AF FAIRS. 
BRITISH SAILORS AND TITE 
the Marquis of Graham. 


New 


FEET. By the Hon. Mps. Alfred 


by A. Maurice Low. 


MERCANTILE MARINE. 


By Miss Catherine 


A. H. BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
THE PASSING OF 
THE FLAGSHIP 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Major W. P. DRURY, RM. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


‘“‘ Within the sphere which he has marked out for himself he is 
likely to remain supreme.”—Munchester Guardian. 
8 “ee ther a delightful book.” 
‘The marine who tells some of these stories is not unworthy to 
be ranked with Mr. cigite *’s ‘Infantry of the Line.’ ”—Spectator. 


Birmin gham Post. 








REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
THE CELTIC TWILIGHT. 
By W. B. YEATS. 


Crown 8vo, ts. 





\ SCHOOL JOURNEY IN DERBYSHIRE. 
Dodd. 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT IN NAVAL WARFARE. By Telescope. | 
FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATISY.  B; a 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold. Bart.. G.C.B. Fe 
GREATER BRITAIN. | 
CORRESPONDENCE :—OF SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF 
SCIENCE—A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOWDEN. By His 
Honour Judge Webb, K.C.—A CORRECTION, By 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, G.C.B. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





3edford Street, Strand. London. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for wer cchanges of he 








kiy ex Books at th 


Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS | 
per annum. 

UNITE 


sett the cost 


nnuli 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may IN ONESUBSCRIPTION, | 
and thus les of carriage. 


wetuses ond Monthly Lists of Bool, tis and Post-tree. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
4 Special List of Clussified Works by Standard | 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZEs, 
OLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and LIRLiL- | 
DAY GIFTS, 


{72 Lists Gratis and Pust-f1 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


sr 


Pres) 





| 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; | 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. | 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. | 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
tLNERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INS11- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-tre 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRAN iE D- | 


Telegraphic Booxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABU. 


140 STRAND, W.C., PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
A N 


E be ES D Bho Ee EE, 
Ad DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


(MANUSCRIPTS, 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodic p 


s Purchased. Valuations 
dade, 


| 
| 
! 
Address 


and 37 





“0 NE W BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. | 


(HE A P BOOK S. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., 
pleased to send, post-free, his Catalogues of Remainders and New | 
Books at discount prices. 


Will be 


To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
Office not luter than the first post on Friday. 








, , ae" 1 
reach the Publishiny 


| than this breezy, open-handed, 


‘The Celtic Twilight’ has been doubled in size and charm by 
the addition of a score of slender chapters.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘The discerning readers who felt the charm of the book nine 


ears ago will hasten to welcome its reappearance enriched with 
fresh treasure trove of still living Irish folk-lore.” 


S?. James's Gazette 





THE HANDSOME QUAKER 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hixxsoy). 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“Instinct with sympathy and knowledze.”—Scotsman. 
“Mrs. Hinkson writes directly, 
sans —Times. 


BALLADS AND ‘LYRICS. 


By BLISS CARMAN, 


simply, and with a fine sense 


Deiay 8vo, 63. 


“It is to be hoped that this little selection of pieces, old and 
new, inay serve to enlarge the border of Mr. Carman’s audience 
It contains a fair sample of the quality of a writer f 


work ihe authentic note of poetry is rarely altogether : 





king 


‘The plain man, lo 


moment for a friend, could a poet 





wistful Canadian.”- 
“Mr. Carman is the master of many mo and in them all he 
shows himself a true = St. James's Gazette. 


FABLES FOR THE FAIR. — 


By ONE OF THEM. 
Crown Svo, 3 
<“TPwe five fables, into which is compressed the whole 
v mm vi of woman. Dea Telegraph 
‘Satire, mirthful aud impersonal, a witty cynicism that bites 
without wounding, and a criticism of worldly wi acked in 


Y 


vilded nutshell.”—Duily ¢ 





EVERYMAN: A Morality Play 
Edited by F. SIDGWICK. 
Demy Svo, 1s ry. 
VIEWS OF AN ANGRY MAN. 
l‘aithfully Reported by G. S. STREET, 
Author of ‘‘ The Trials of the Bantocks,” ‘‘ The Antobiography of a Boy, 


A. H. BULLEN, 18 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
Avepory, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., &. With numerous Dlustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map, Svo, lis. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—VEW SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herserr 
W. Pac. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


Steruey, K.C.B. 
Bigxe.i. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philosophical 


Essays by Eight Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Henry 
Sturt. 8vo, 10s. net. 


By Sir Leste 


By AUGUSTINE 








THE CITIZEN'S LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. An 


Introduction to the Study of Colonial Institutions. By Professor Paut S, 
Rernscyu. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 





BY THE LATE PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


THE LAW OF GROWTH, and 


other Sermons. By the Right Rev. Pur_iies Brooks, D.D., late 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 4. Vol. VII. 3s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS :—Robert le Bougre and the Beginnings of the Inquisition in | 
Northern France. II. By Charles H. Haskins.—European Archives, By 
George L. Burr.—The Place of Nathaniel Macon in Southern History. By 
William E. Dodd.—Jobn Quincy Adams and the Monroe Doctrine. I. By 
Worthington C. Ford.—Documents.—Reviews of Books.—Notes and News,— 
Index. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


By HERBERT C. FYFE. 


With an Introduction by Admiral the Hon. Sir E.R 
FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G.; and a Chapie o 
“The Probable Future of Submarine Boat Construction” by Sir 
EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P, 


With 50 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, price 7s, 64, not 


FROM EARLY REVIEWS. 


_ The SCOTSMAN.—* No work could be better fitted than this 
interest a general reader or to provide trustworthy and well-studie 
tion on this subject of constantly growing importance.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It is a wonderful story that Mr. Fyis 


+ Gither to 
d inform. 


) has to tell, and he tells it enthusiastically and well. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER.— A masterpiece of simple exposition of 
somewhat technical subject......A volume of excellent and illuminating reading 


The DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Fyfe is a level-headed, impartial writer,” 


The MORNING LEADER.—* Mr. Fyfe has brought together practically ql! 
the available information of a non-technical kind which is accessible on the 
subject of submarines.” “ 


GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C, 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


London : 











————.. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's Damages.” 


THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. «&. 
By REGINALD TURNER. 
THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. is. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ A cleverly-written story of more than usu] 
interest. Mr. Turner has here something to say, and says it well,” 


THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. «. 


Pall Ma/i Gazette continues :—“ From the first page onwards we follow the 
career of Maurice Yorke with close interest, an interest which never flags, ang 
the final chapter is in every way equal to the book’s earlier promise ; there j 
nothing slipshod, no falling off.” 








Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE SAXON SAGA. 


By WILLIAM TURBERVILLE, 


Author of “ The Triumph of Love,’ “ Life's Quest,’ Se. 


——— 





“In Mr. Turberville we have a genuine poet.” 

—Publishers’ Circular. 

“Mr. Turberville’s poetry suggests Shelley’s carly work, a riot of 
nebulous beauty, and a musical mind of fine feelings and intense 
words.’”—Mr. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE in the Siar. 

Mr. Turberville’s new poem, which is epic in character, deals, in a 
large and open spirit, with the growth and destiny of the British 
race, and is a fitting Commemoration of the Coronation Year of 
King Edward VII. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








A New Era of 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Commences with this Week’s Issue. 
THE OLD FEATURES RETAINED. 
MANY NEW ONES ADDED. 
2d. weekly, of all newsagents. 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
’ JUST PUBLISEED. 


FATAL IMPERIALISM: 


A Deprecation of the Aggressive and Intolerant Motives recently 
developed in British Politics, and a Plea for True Patriotism. 


Price 6d., by post 7d. 





London: WATTS and CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





THE COMEOY OF PROGRESS. és. 


Pall Mall Gazette concludes :—‘** The author has given us sterling good work 
throughout. The characterisation of Lady Sothern is excellent—so human 
withal, ‘ The Comedy of Progress’ is a brilliant novel, its title, by the way, 
fitting it ‘like a glove.’ ”’ 
~ By C. FORESTIER-WALKER, Author of ‘The Derelict and Tommy.” 

HE SILVER GATE. 6s. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
By DAISY HUGH PRYCE, Author of “ Valda Hanem,” “The Pasha,” dc, 


LOVE’S MIRAGE. 6s. 
By BERNARD CECIL BLAKE. 


2s. 6d. 
Outlook.—“‘ Mr. Blake has imagination and the gift of eerie expression.” 
Scotsman.—‘ This book, itself not long, strings upon a narrative of strangers 
entertaining one another by story-telling at a mysterious village inn. eight 
short tales of ingeniously imagined horror. There is madness-—-fancied mad- 
ness—in them all to make the background appropriately lurid. The particular 
motives are like those of Poe...... All are short, and written with a rapid light- 
ness which gives them...... verisimilitude...... They make a suitable book for 
holiday reading.” 
By C. RANGER-GULL, Author of ‘‘The Hypocrite,” ‘ Back to Lilac 
Land,” &c. 
THE SERF. 6 
EMILE ZOLA. 


B 
A DEAD WOMAN’S WISH. 3s. 6 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 
TO WELCOME THE KING. 3s. éd. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
SAP 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
IN THE WORLD OF MIMES. ‘<:. 
By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 


AN EXILE IN BOHEMIA. 6s. 
From the Ramblor, June 19th, 1902.—* Mr. Harold Hodge asked whether the 
Leader of the House would give a day for debate upon his resolution that 
“AN EXILE IN BOHEMIA, written by Ernest Williams, Esq., and published 
by Messrs. Greening, BE BURNED BY THE COMMON HANGMAN.” 











77) 




















— 





A Complete Catalogue of popular books post-free on application. 
London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 














O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The AUGUST Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand 
Works and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is u0w ready, 
and will be sent post-free upon application to W. H, SMITH and SON, Library 
Department. 186 Strand. London, W.G 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & r SONS’ LIST, 





ut 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE GONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE 


A ROMANCE. 


By DAVID Ss. MELDRUM, 


OF MARGREDEL.” 
6s. 


OF “THE STORY 


AUTHOR 
Crown 8vo, 


“The gem of the book is Rab Cook. eure A more perfect picture of a rascal 
was never painte1, and this character alone w ould mark out the book as a work 


of power and originality.” -—Lyritish Weekl ty. 

“It isa capital story, excellently written...... For the reader with a wenta 
palate respousive to delicacy of literary flavours the author has provided a 
genuine treat.”—Sunday Times. 

“Mr, Meldrum has accomplished a triumph...... A most delightful and inter- 
esting novel.”—Vanily [air. 

“The Conquest of Charlotte’ is a notuble 
as genius.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Oneof the cleverest and most interesting romances launched upon the hook 
world for some time past.” —Manchester Covrier. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 1,042. AUGUST, 1%. 2s. 6d. 

An Isonarep Cask. By E. Foxwell.—Cypkvus unbER BritisH Rute. By Sir 
R. Hamilton Lang.—Wi1TH THE Pearirrs or NoRTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
Tue Exp OF THE TeTHER. V.-VII. By Jos 
By H. E. M. Stutfield.—Erisopes 1N THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’Haricot 
Moysreur Meets Mr. Lume ann EneaGes A Vavet. By J. Storer Clouston. 
By Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by Sir Theodore 
By Stephen Gwynn. —Musines 
NIFIED JOURNALISM—LORD KiscHENER 


book, compact of industry as well 





eph Conrad.—A SEASON IN Sgr. 


: THI 


~Sarrxo’s Lasr Sone. 


Martin. —Sr. Baiaip’s Foon. WITHOUL 


Msruop: Tur Kine’s In~pNess—UNDIG» 
Lorp SaLtissury—Mr. Batrocr’s Sympatuetic AuTHORITY—Tur Larin 
Qvakter—LoNDON anp Paris—Tur Domination uF THE NOVEL.—ON THE 


HreLsor Dr Wer. VIII. Sriue Porrrerrsc—THe Nexr Naval BarrLe: a 


Forrcast. By Active List. 


Edinburgh and London. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 








fo announce the First Large Edition of | ai 


“ Giovanni Boltrafio, Ludovico Sforza, Machiavelli, Merula, 
Cassandra the Prephdem, Charles the Eighth, Beatrice d@ Este, are 
some sparkling with wit, some touched 
Jt would be hard to surpass 
the poetry of some af Merejkowshi's descriptive passages—the vigour 


L living, convincing figures ; 


with poetry, some profoundly pathetic. 


ness of others.” 


and picturesque) 
—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, August, 1902, 





MEREJKOWSKI, 


Author of ‘‘The Death of the Gods.” 


NOTE.—MEREJKOWSEI, as the lecturer on him at the Imperia; 
Institute has one of the few who are 


trying to lift literature ¢t region of the 


recently said, is 


o the greater and 


nohier ideus. His symbols will be readily understood by 
all sevious-minded persons. His siudy on Tolstoi witl 
appear in September, both in England and America. His 


“Death of the Gods”—on the 


published in England last year. 


Emperor Julian—was 








=|= 
| FROM MR. ‘MURRAY'S LIST LIST OF NEW Bd BOOKS 


NOW NOW READY EADY. 


‘THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
| No. 23. AUGUST, 1902. 2s, 6d. net. 
| EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
IN DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
COUNTRY CONVERSATIONS : 
| ON THE LINE. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 





THE WEDDING OF THE OCEANS. — BENJAMIN 
TAYLOR. 

RUSSIA’S LATEST VENTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
—R. F.C. LONG. 


| THE PROMOTION OF TRADE WITHIN THE 
| EMP: RE.—The //on. #. H. BRAND. 
| L° RD BEACONSFIELD.—ALGLERNON CECIL. 


|| THE ‘NAVY AND THE ENGINEER—II.—CARLYON 


BELLAIRS. 
THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN-—II. (Illustrated ).—ARTHUR 
MORRISOA. 
THE “MONTHLY REVIEW” IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—GFORGE PASTON. 
KHARTOUM (Jilustrated)—JOHN WARD, F.S.A, 
DECORATIVE ART AT TURIN.—J//. /AMILTON FYEE. 
THE KING OF ENGLAND.—/H/ENRY VEWBOLT. 
DANNY—XXXIX.-XLIX.—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


NEW EDITION (FOURTH) REV ISED AND ENLARGED. 


THINGS JAPANESE, Being Notes on various 
Subjects connected with Japan, for Use of Travellers and Others. By 
Basi Hatt CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Protessor of Japanese and Philology 
in the Imperia! University of Tokyo. Demy Svo, 10s,6d. net. [Just out. 





NEW VOLUME IN THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


‘ELECTRIC WIRING. A Primer for the Use 
Wiremen and Stu — by W. C. Cirxton, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator 
in the Pender bs ory, University College, London. With 80 Illustra 

i tions and a Sele tg Worked Examples, fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. Just out. 
| Written with par "tic ular reference to the requirements of the examinations 
of the Cit ty and Guilds of London Institute. 








NEW VOLUME OF MR, MUBRAY’S SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS 


| ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Lectures on Method, with Lllustrations for 
Teachers and Pupils. By Maser A. Marsy. Crown Svo, 2s. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO.’'S NEW NOVELs 


Splendidly Illustrated Catalogue, containing Particuiars of nearly 3,000 Volumes in 
every Department of Literature, sent post-free on application, 


ISS SOSSOSOOOOOOOOS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘‘ A Millionaire of Yesterday,” ‘‘ The Survivor,” 
‘* Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” &c. 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘ Than that author there is no more 
competent and attractive exponent of present-day romance. Few writers have 
wn equal power of prompt fascination. His very first page casts a spell: each 
final passage in his stories leaves the reader thoroughly satistied with the | 
entertainment.” 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :—“ A weird and fascinating story which, for 
real beauty and originality, ranks far above the ordinary novel.” 

The ROCK says :—* One of the cleverest novels that have been written for 
a long while.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— Possesses an absorbing interest; it 
has also an extraordinary fascination.” 

The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘ Emphatically clever.” 


PROPHET PETER. 


By MAYNE LINDSAY, 

Author of The Whirligig,” ‘‘ The Valley of Sapphires,” &c. 

The TIMES says :—‘‘ ‘ Prophet Peter’ is a work of art that proceeds from a 
quiet and beautiful opening by natural stages to a necessary conclusion. One 
most difficult thing the author has succeed:d in doing well—imparting 
conviction.” 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—-“ Excellent...... Peter is one of the most 
fascinating figures in recent fiction. We have nothing but praise for this well- 


written book.” 
CORONATION. 
By BERNARD HAMILTON, 


Author of ‘The Light,” “A Wiss for a Kingdom,” &e. 

The LEEDS MERCURY says :--“ The author has produced almost au epic. 
The story goes with a splendid swing, and the style rises to a high level.” 

‘The SCOTSMAN says :—-‘* Makes ideal reading for the man by whom a good 

historical novel is beloved.” 


A WOMAN OF WILES. 
By ALICK MUNRO. 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ Exceedingly fascinating. A brisk story, full of | 
well-told incident and vividly coloured ; as gooda thing of its kind as one may 
expect to meet with.” 

The MORNING POST says :—‘ Vastly entertaining. 

The LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—-** A most iuteresting and exceedingly 
well-written story.” 


| 
First Large Edition Exhausted. Second Impression Now a GUY BOOTHBY’S 
| 











A LORD OF THE SOIL. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “'’he Seven Houses,” ‘A Man of His Age,” &c. 


The TIMES says :~-‘‘ No lack of imagination here. ‘A Lord of the Soil’ is 
a grim, powerful study of hate and twodeep mysteries. There is strensihalike 
? 





in the tale and in the tellin: 








By ~ORME ANGUS.” 
Author of “Jan Oxber,” “ Love in Our Village,” &ce. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘ Wrought by the pen of a master. 
On every page of the book is found the imprint of a genius.” 





READY SHORTLY. 
THE WAYFARERS. 
By J. C. SNAITH, 


Author of ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvis,” “Fiercheart the Soldier,” ‘* Lady 
Barbarity,” &e. 





Mr. J. C. Snaith’s new novel literally bubbles over with fun, frolic, high 
spirit, fighting, and adventures. It begins with the hero's escape from the bailitts 
across the housetop, to do which he takes a flying leap that mukes one giddy, 
and trom that point onward the tale rattles along till we have our fill of tisti- 
cutfs, lovemaking, and dashing adventure, aud put down the uovel with nevera 
stop in the interest from the iirst page to the last. 


~ A SOLDIER’S LOVE. 














SOSH OSOHOOOOOOOOOOD 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


LATEST AND GREATEST STory, 


MY STRANGEST CASR, 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says:—‘‘ We have no hesitation iy 
that in construction, in sequence, in actuality, in vigour, in verisimilitug 
in reality of interest, ‘My Strangest Case’ must take precedence of any of nd 
previous works.” Ay Ot Nis 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 


The YORKSHIRE POST says :—‘‘ No work of Mr. Boothby’s s 
have m5 ig in parses ipieny It is worked aut with seal ape 
and written with so much skili that the reader's attention i 3 y, 
riveted on the narrative.” on ee eae last 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ A wonderful story.” 









READY SHORTLY. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT 


Great and world-wide as Mr. Boothby’s popularity is, the increased cireulatio; 
of exch new novel from his pen proves that the heyday of his success has a 
yet been reached. It is also worthy of note that fine and remarkable ili 
his stories have been, each new one that he issues is almost Unanimonsiy 
pronounced by press and public alike to be even better than its predecessor. 
“The Kidnapped President ”’ will certainly earn that eulogium. si 





THREE SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH, 


MR. JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


GREATER LOVE. 


The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says:—Thouzh of a totally different 
character from ‘Lest We Forget,’ Mr. Hocking’s latest story is entitled to 
take rank along with that fine romance. The story arrests the attention from 
the first chapters, and soon becomes highly dramatic.” 

The QUEEN says :—‘‘ Mr. Hocking has one main fact always before him in 
; riting his books—to interest lis readers; and he succeeds admirably iy 
doing so.” 








SPLENDID MOURNING. 
By CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 
A Maw or Kenstin the BRITISH WEEKLY (nearly a column review) sars: 
**T have been interested in ‘Splendid Mourning.’ The book gives a 
of literary life in London, and is far more true than such books usually are 


Altogether there is in this book a frank and simple truthfulness, an instinctive 
rejection of what is exaggerated and false which pleases me. It is like life.” 


BEYOND THE LAW. 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


Author of “8 
This is the most striking story that Miss Gertrude Warden has written, 
Here is sensations ich has the genuine thrill of horror for the reader, 
and is not merely the piling up upon paper of crime upon crime, Anything 
more ghastly than her conception of the lethal chamber, which is used alike 
for would-be suicides and the carrying out of deliberate murders, has not been 
penned fora long time. ‘The tale is so finely coustructed and so impressively 
earned out that it is likely greatly to enhanee Miss Gertrude Warden's 
reputation. 


ROBERT MINER, ANARCHIST. 
By H. BARTON BAKER. 


READY SHORTLY. 


A MIGHTY EMPIRE. 


By J. SWINDELLS BARLOW, 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Afrikander Conspiracy.” 

Whatever eritical opinion may be passel upon this story, no one can say 
that it is ordinary. It stands by itself. Extravagant it muy be, for it out- 
Haggards Mr. Haggard’s ‘She,’ but it is at least conceived on a huge scale 
and earried out proportion.tely. We are taken in sj to Omdurman, to 
the Mahdi’s tomb and the pyramids of Ra Thabae, and witness iu the course of 
our journey sights strange beyond credence. Not many who read the story 
will believe it, but all will be thrilled, impressed, and stirred. 









iints and Sinners,” ‘“‘ The Wooing of a Fairy.” 
























By A. WILSON-BARRETT, 
Author of “The Golden Lotus,” &c. 


Mr. A. Wilson Barrett bears a famous name. This new novel will he read 
with unusual curiosity, and the general opinion is likely to be that he will come 
ns much to the front as a writer as his father has asan actor. Mr. Barrett has 
taken Dumas as his model, and there is no going to sleep over this bustling 
story, for he hurries one aloug from scene to scene with wonderful swing and 


THE MASTER SPY. 
By ROBERT J. BUCKLEY. 


Had Mr. Sherlock Holmes been a Secret Service official instead of a crime 
investigator, we might have expected a book upon some such lines as those ol 
“The Master Spy’”’ from the pen of Sir Conan Doyle. The author has created 





<o. Amore entertaining and delightful book upon the lines of ‘‘The Three 
Musketeers” bas not been produced fora long time. 


a personality scarcely less marked and less memorable than Sherlock Holmes, 
Dector Nikola, and Captain Kettle. 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 





————"* 
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